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\HE EXHIBITION OF THE ADVANCED 
T WORKS OF STUDENTS of the following Schools of Art, 
will be opened on Monday the 22nd of May, at Gore House, 
Kensington. 


Aberdeen 1 Metropolitan, imeluding 
Belfast | Central Male 
Birmingham Central Female and 
Chester | Finsbury district 
Cork | Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Coventry | Paisley 

Dublin | Potteries (Staffordshire) 
Dudley Sheffield 

Durham Stourbridge 

Glasgow Warrington 

Limerick Worcester 

Macclesfield York 

Manchester 


Admission daily from Ten till Five—Free. 
Department of Science and Art, 
10th May, 1854. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar- 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One Shil- 
ling. Catalogue One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from) a.m. untildusk. Admittance, ls. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is now Open at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East.—Admittance Is., Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 

the Subscribers to the LONDON LIBRARY will be holden 

at No. 12, St. James’s Square, on SATURDAY, MAY the 27th, at 
THREE O'CLOCK in the afternoon. 

WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE, 
Secretary and Librarian. 
*,* Subscriptions for the present year became due on the Ist of, 
May. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


The QUEEN having been graciously pleased to name 
Saturday, June 10,as the day on which Her Majesty will open 
the Crystal Palace, Notice is hereby given that the Mecting of 
this Society, announced for the same day, will be held on 
SATURDAY, June 3, instead of Saturday, June 10, as previously 
fatended. All Tickets issued for June 16 will be available for 
June 3.—21, Regent Street. 




















ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
Rover POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Patrron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Seat of War, showing the principal places on the 
Danube, Kalafat, Widdin, Giurgevo, Sebastopol, the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, Battle of Sinope and Destruction 
of the Turkish Fiect, and other scenes (kin ‘ly supplied by 
the Proprietors of the “Illustrated London News”) ex- 
hibited in a New Series of Dissolving Views. 

Lectures by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of our Daily 
Bread, in special relation to that made by the New Process 
atthe Marylebone Workhouse, daily at two o'clock ; and 
2 the evenings on the Manufacture and Decoration of 

‘aper. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Electricity and the Electric 
Light. Exhibition of Trestrail's Metnod of Raising Sunken 
Vessels, &c. &e. 

Open Morninzs and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 





Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


A LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
also a List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from 
Circulation and offered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly 
Teduced prices, for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


a 7 . 
RUSKIN S LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 

TURE.— Four hundred Copies of RUSKIN’S LECTURES, 
and from Sixty to Six Hundred Copies of every other recent Work 
of acknowledzed merit or general interest, are in circulation at 
MUDiE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Single Subscription, One Guinea 
Per annum. First-class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and 
upwards, according to the number of yolumes required.—For 
Prospectuses apply to 
as Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





0 VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents tu the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
toremind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
Teceive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 


< — they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
% Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
— for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
tte been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
whil ey Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
Ue their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
t of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





VHE LATE DR. WALLICH, F.R.S., &c. 
The last Portrait taken of this distinguished Botanist, large 
India Paper Copies, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of — 
George Rowney and Co., 51, Rathbone Place, London. 
{EAT OF WAR.—TURKEY, RUSSIA, 
THE BALTIC, DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, and all the 
Places, even those of Minor Importance, to which att-ntion is 
now directed by the War in the East, are contained in BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Price 50s. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. Gd. 


HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: Essay on 
Spermatorrheea, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disord:r; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequenées resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. 

By a PHYSICIAN. e 

Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill; and a!l Booksellers. 


MHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW for MAY, contains the following 
Articles: 1. Elizabeth the Princess Palatine. 2. M. Villemain’s 
Souvenirs. 3. Letter on Declaration of War with France in 1549. 
4. Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 5. Church of Barton on the 
Humber (with Engravings). 6. The Internal State of Russia. 
7. Recent Discoveries at Gloucester. 8. Sonnet Tributary to Ber- 
nard Barton. 9. The Oxford Septuagint. lv. Fleet Hithe in the 
Reign of Henry I. With Notes of the Month, Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Reviews, Reports of Antiquarian Socicties, Historical 
Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Duke of Port- 
land, Mr. Justice Talfourd, Sir James Wylie, Bart., Major-General 
Godwin, C.B., Colonel Mountain, C.B.. Captain Latter, Rev. 
George Stanley Faber, Rev. Edward James, M. Visconti, M. 
Renouard, Silvio Pellico, Signor Rubini, Mr. G. P. Harding, and 
Captain Warner. Price 2s. 6d. 

J.B. Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 











CHEAP EDITIONS. 
This day, in a handsome 4mall 6vo vol. of about 350 pages, 2s. 
N ARY BARTON; a Tale of Manchester 
Life. By the Author of ‘‘ Ruth,” “ Cranford,” &¢. 
To which is added, TWO LECTURES on the LANCASHIRE 
DIALECT. By the Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL. 


Also, 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE." 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” &e. Price 2: 
Ornser Porviar Works ARE IN PREPARATION FoR THIS SERIFS. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
This day, feap., ls. 6d. 
JICTURES FROM THE EAST (CEYLON). 
By JOHN CAPPER, Author of “ The Three Presidencies of 
India,” *‘ Our Gold Colonies,” &c. 
Recently published. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Tuomas Car.y.e. 
Price !s. 

BURN s. By THomas CaRLyLe. Price 1s. 

A VISIT TO BELGRADE. Price 1s. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Immediately, in one vol. 8vo. 
RANS-CAUCASIA ; SKETCHES of the 
NATIONS and RACES between the BLACK SEA and the 
CASPIAN. By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, Author of 
‘Studien uber die innern Zustande Russlands.””. With Illustra- 
tions by C. Grane, printed in colours by Lricuron. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


eo OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
Uniformly printed in crown 8vo, corrected and revised throughout, 
with New Prefaces by the Author, and Frontispicces. 





s. d, 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS ....-cee -5 0 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ......,.2-e2ce-2e6e54 5 0 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP .....2.2-+-cececes 40 
BARNABY RUDGE. ...-.cceccee eee £0 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT........ iwen gh @ 
OLIVER TWIST. ...- cc ccevcvrevece 3 6 
AMERICAN NOTES ....2.- cee cvceve eS 6 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. .... 2c cece cvececs 3 6 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. .....2-eccee «+3 6 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


\ ORKS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 
Syo, cloth, price 7s. each Volume. 
With numerous Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 2 vols, 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN, 
TOM BURKE OF “ OURS,” 2 vols. 
THE O'DONOGHUE: A Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 
THE Saree OF GWYNNE: A Tale of the Time of the Union. 
2 vols. 
ROLAND CASHEL, 2 vols. 
THE DALTONS, 2 vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A new Edition, witha 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by Joun Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





Now ready, and to be had by order of all Booksellers in Town 
and Country, price 1Us. 6d. 
OKINGA: A Novel. In One Volume. 
Illustrated. By MORTON RAE. 
London: Hookam and Sons, 15, Old Bond Street. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 





POPISH PRACTICES AT ST. PAUL'S, WILTON PLACE. 
Price 1s., by post, ls. 6d. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CORRE- 


SPONDENCE with the CHURCHWARDEN of ST. PAUL'S, 
Wilton Place, on the Popish Practices at the said Church; with 
the Adjudication of his Lordship and Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in two vols., feap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ULIAN; or, THE CLOSE OF AN ERA, 
By L. F. BUNGENER, Authbr of “ The Priest and the Hu- 
guenot,” &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR, By the 


Author of “ Mary Powell.” With Coloured Frontispiece 
after Warren. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, price Is. sewed, 


R. CUMMING’S FAST DAY, SERMON— 
THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. Uniform with “ Signs of 
the Times.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This Day, Octavo, ls. 
DIALOGUE ON THE PLURALITY OF 
WORDDS ; being a Supplement to the Essay on that Subject. 
Also, Octavo, §s. 
OF THE PLURALITY. OF WORLDS, 
An Essay. 
gee John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 
PANTES DIVINE COMEDY.—The First 
Part.—Hell. Translated in the Metre of the Original, with 
Notes, by THOMAS BROOKSBANK, M.A., Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, Seventh and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


[pes eeticAsse® ANIMALS. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
gilt edges, 


WILD ANIMALS. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Next week, One Shilling each. 
R. WHEWELL’S LECTURE, ‘On the 
Influence of the History of Science upon Intellectual Educa- 
tion,” delivered at the Royal Institution. 
PROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURE, 
“On Mental Education,” delivered at the Royal Institution. 
R. R. G. LATHAM’S LECTURE, ‘On the 
Importance of the Study of Language as a Branch of Educa- 
tion for all Classes,” delivered at the Royal Institution. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





SPAIN AND AMERICA. 
This day, in Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
T ITHER AND THITHER;; or, Sketches of 
Travel on both Sides of the Atlantic. By REGINALD 
FOWLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
““The free outpourings of a steady and careful pen.”—Lirerary 
GazeTTEe 
his volume will not be laid aside until it has been read 
through.” —Be.i’s WEEKLY MESSENGER. 
London: Frederick R. Daldy, 10, Paternoster Row. 









Just published, 4to, cloth, price 24s. 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Vol. V., 
Containing Articles— 
BOTANY... cee By PROFESSOR BALFOUR, 
To 
BUNYAN... By the Rt. Hon. T B. MACAULAY. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black; and all Booksellers. 





Shortly will be published, in a neat Pocket Volume, bound in 
cloth limp, price 5s, 

Pb geomet PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
IRELAND.—Compiled from Recent Tours throughout the 

Island, made expressly for this Work, embracing Descriptions of 

all the Routes frequented by ‘Tourists, with full information 

regarding Hotels, Inns (and the charges made by each), Convey- 

ances, Guides, and every Topographical Information likely to 

prove useful. Illustrated by a Map.of Ireland, numerous Charts 

of the more interesting Localities, and Plans of the Principal 

Cities. 

Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black ; and sold by all Booksellers 
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BOTANICAL WORKS. 





a. 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 
commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S, 
in Monthly Numbers, 6 Plates, 3s, 6d. coloured, 


2. 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY... Edited by Sir W. J. 
Hooxer. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate. Price Two 

illings, 


3. 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. 
J, D. Hooxer, F.R.S, In Parts, 20 Plates. Price 31s, 6d. 
coloured ; 21s, plain, 


4. 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX- 
LAND, and the adjacent Islands. By BertHoLp SkEMANN, 
Part I, With 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 


5. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 


Hooxer. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W. Fitch, 
Elephant folio. 21s. coloured. 


6. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descriptions, 
By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S, Folio. £3 11s, 


7 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. By Sir Witt1am J. Hooker. Containing 100 
coloured Plates, Royal 4to, Five Guineas, 


8. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds. By Professor W. H. 
Harvey. In3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the order 
of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, ar- 
ranged systematically, £7 17s, 6d. 


9, 
FLORA ANTARCTICA. By Dr. J. D. 
Hooxer. 200 Plates, Royal 4to, £10 15s. coloured; 
£7 10s. plain. 


10. 
THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE, By Dr. Josrrn D, Hooxgr, 
74 Plates, Royal 4to. £4 4s, coloured; £2 17s. plain. 


1. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joszrru 


Woops, 8vo. 18s. 


12, 
- THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. D. Bapuam. Coloured Plates, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 


13. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussry. Second Series, In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to, Each containing Three 
Plates. 5s. coloured. 


14, 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, 
&. By T. C. Arcuer, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany 
in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with Twenty Coloured 
Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit. Royal 16mo, 
cloth. 10s, 6d. : 


15. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species. By THomas Moorsz, 
F.L.S. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d. 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davin Lanpsporovan. Second 
Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


17. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. Vy 
Aeyzs Cattow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates 
of Figures. Royal l6mo, 10s. 6d. 


18. 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. mi Mary 
— Plates. Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d, 


19, 


LTURE OF THE VINE. 
s. With Plates, 8vo, 5s, 












rietta Street, Covent Garden. 














Shortly will be published, 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, MARLBOROUGH HI OUSE, 


A Series of Cight School Diagrams, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 
Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit. 


By T. C, ARCHER, Esq. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 


° An edition of this Work, slightly abridged, for the use of Schools, with the Plates uncoloured, will 
be published at the same time at 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
Geological Phenomenon, Drawn and Coloured from Nature. 
By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 





RUMPLER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY JOURNALS. 





Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, price 10s. per Annum, 


BON PLANODIA:;: 


A Botanical Journal, 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE IMPERIAL L.C. ACADEMY OF NATURALISTS. 
Epitep sy BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Pu.D., F.L.S. 


MEMBER (BONPLAND) OF THE IMPERIAL L,C. ACADEMY. 


The “ Bonplandia”—which has now entered upon the second year of its existence, and may therefore be looked upon as 
established—was originally devoted mainly to applied#Botany, and sought to prove to the public at large that Phytology 
had a higher aim than merely that of framing technical characters and giving names to new discoveries. The plan followed 
was so much applauded, and found so useful, that the Imperial L.C. Academy of Naturalists adopted, without hesitation, the 
“ Bonplandia” as its official organ. Stimulated by the high distinction thus conferred on the Journal by the oldest scien 
tific Association of Europe, and encouraged by the great number of able contributions to its pages by men of eminence, 10 
less than by the daily increasing circulation of the paper itself, the Proprietors, on the 1st of July, 1853, enlarged the 
“ Bonplandia” to almost double its former size, enabling the Editor to devote several columns to Systematic Botany and 
Latin descriptions. But as the additional space thus obtained was still found to be insufficient for all the MSS. constantly 
sent to the office, a further enlargement became necessary, and on the 15th January, 1854, three and a half sheets were 
issued instead of one, as promised in the original prospectus, and without raising the original price of 10s. per annum. 
The “ Bonplandia” is now the largest botanical newspaper published. It is supported by a great number of the first-rate 
naturalists of the day:—Nees von Esenbeck, Lehmann, Reichenbach, Klotzsch, A. Braun, Moquin-Tandon, Grisebach, 
Giimbel, F. Koch, Mayer, Neigebaur, Walpers, Goeppert, Wirtgen, Schultz, bip., Jaeger, Kralik, Caruel, W. E. G. Seeman, 
Heyfelder, E. Vogel, Prince Demidoff, &c., have contributed to its pages. It furnishes, what no botanical journal has ever 
supplied, leading articles on every topic of general interest, and a complete and regular correspondence relative to the state 
of Botany in Germany, Italy, Great Britain, the United States, France, Russia, and Scandinavia. It contains all the official 
publications of the Imperial L,C, Academy of Naturalists, and may be considered as expressing the views of that 
influential body, 





Published Weekly, price £1 8s, 4d. per Annum, 


DEUTSCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT: 


A Riterary Fournal. 
Epvitrp sy KARL GODEKE. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





[May 29 
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POPULAR HISTORIES OF ROME AND GREECE, 
By REV. G. H. LIDDELL anv DR. WM. SMITH. 





This day, with 100 Woodcuts, 16mo, 7s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE, 


From the Earliest Times to the Boman Conquest ; 
WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, AND EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY 
OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES,” Xc, 


Also, preparing for publication, uniform with the above, Woodcuts, 16mo, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Earliest Times. 
By G@ H. LIDDELL, M.A. 


HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, AND EDITOR OF “THE GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON.” 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 





On 31st, with Frontispiece and Vignette, Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d., the Fourth and 
Concluding Volume of 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
Printed from the last Editions rebised by the Author. 
Epitep sy PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


“ Murray’s ‘ British Classics” so edited and printed as to take the highest place in any library. Beyond all question 
the cheapest books of the day.”—Examiner, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








NEW WORK BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 





This day, Foolscap 8vo, 6s, 


MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: 


THE CREED OF THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE HOPE OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





This day is published, in 3 yols. post 8vo, 


: SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
THE AMERICANS AT HOME; On, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


AUBREY: A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c. 


“ This novel is worthy of the author’s reputation. The interest of the story is powerfully kept up, and there is much 

, truthful and discriminating depicting of character.”—Literary Gazette, “There is both thought and feeling in this book, 
-€nd the merit of a right minded purpose is never absent.”—Ezaminer. “The characters of the tale are eveloped by a 
master hand in powerful, life-like touches.”—John Bull, “In this charming fiction the popular author of ‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham’ has outdone all her former works,” — Messenger. 


3 vols. 


Also, next week, in 2 vols. 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE,” &c. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF 
MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


GOLOVIN.—_THE CAUCASUS. By 
- IVAN GOLOVIN, -8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GOLOVIN.— THE NATIONS OF 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY, and their DESTINY. By 
IVAN GOLOVIN, Author of “The Caucasus.” 188 pp, 
8yvo, cloth, 5s. 


KOSSUTH.—SELECT SPEECHES of 
KOSSUTH. Condensed and Abridged, with Kossuth’s 
express Sanction, by FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, 12mo, 
boards, 5s, 


MORELL.—RUSSIA & ENGLAND; 
Their STRENGTH and their WEAKNESS, By JOHN 
REYNOLD MORELL, Author of “ Russia as it is,” &c, 
Feap, 8vo, 1s, 


URQUHART.—PROGRESS of RUS- 
SIA in the WEST, NORTH, and SOUTH, By DAVID 
URQUHART, Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


URQUHART.—RECENT EVENTS 

IN THE EAST. Being a Reprint of Mr, Urquhart’s 
Contributions to the “ ering Advertiser” during the 
Autumn of 1853, Post 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


WHITTY.—THE GOVERNING 
CLASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN, Political Portraits, 
By EDWARD M. WHITTY, Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


Triibner and Co,, 12, Paternoster Row, 





MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 
Now Ready, 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 8s. 
{SSAYS FROM “THE TIMES:” Being a 
4 Se.rction from the Literary Parers which have appeared 
in that Journnat, reprinted by Permission. 
CONTENTS. 
Vol. I. 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
Railway Novels. 
Louis Philippe and his Family. 
Jolu Howard. 
Drama of the French Revolution. 
Lord Holland's Reminiscences. 
Robert Southey. 
Dean Swift—Stella and Vanessa. 
Reminiscences of Coleridge. 
John Keats. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 
Literature of the Rail. 
Vol. II. 
Tord Coke. 
Discoveries at Nineveh. 
Lord Mansfield. 
Lion Hunting in Africa. 
Jeremy Taylor. 
Lord Clarendon and his Friends. 
John Sterling. : 
Autobiography of a Chartist. 
Americans in England. 
Francis Chantrey. 
Career of Lord Langdale. 
Afghanistan. 
The Greek Revolution. 
Dickens and Thackeray. 
*.* Each Volume may be had separately. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Lately published, price 5s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 
TURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass as in the Open 
Air. By JOHN SANDERS. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU#, CELESTIBUS UNA. 
wAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament ; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


r 
The Rev. MR. RIDDLE’S HIS- 
TORY of the PAPACY, from the Earliest Period to 
the Reformation, 2 vols, 8vo. [Next week, 


It. 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S ME- 
MOIRS of ILLUSTRIOUS EUROPEAN CHARAC- 
TERS, 2 vols. 8vo, [Next week, 


iil. 


NARRATIVE OF THE CAM- 
PAIGNS of the BRITISH ARMY from 1799 to 1810. 
By Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B. 
Formerly Quartermaster-General of the Army in the 
Mediterranean, 8vo. [Next week, 


Iv. 

CHARLES the SECOND in the 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: a Contribution to the History 
of the Earlier Years of his Exile, Derived chiefly from 
Original Documents, English and French. By S, EL- 
LIOTT HOSKINS, M.D., F.R.S, 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

[Next week, 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 


NIES; comprising an Account of their Present State, 
derived from Observations made during a Three Years’ 
Cruise in H.M.S, Fantéme, With Sketches of the Origin 
and Progress of those Dependencies, By R. E, MA- 
LONE, Paymaster R.N. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Neat week, 
vi. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA; 

comprising the Voyages of John Tradescant the elder, 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, Richard Chancellor, Nelson, &c., 

to the White Sea, with the view of reaching India and 

China by a North-East Passage. By Dr. HAMEL, 8vo, 
[Next week, 


VII. : 
The Second Edition of THE RISE 
and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By PROFESSOR CREASY, Author of “The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World.” Post 8vo, 9s, 6d. 


Vill. 


A Cheaper Re-issue of MAJOR 
STRICKLAND’S TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN 
CANADA WEST. Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of “The Queens of England,” Thick post 8vo, 
10s, 6d, 








THE NEW NOVELS. 





W. WILKIE COLLINS’S New 


Novel, HIDE AND SEEK, 3 vols, [Next week. 


ANGELO; a Modern Story. 2 vols. 


“Has strong indications of talent. This is an exciting 
story of the Radcliffe School; the suspense is maintained to 
the end of the book.”—Atheneum, 


mr. 
MRS. MOODIE’S New Novel, 
FLORA LINDSAY. 2 vols. 
“Much as we have admired former works from the talented 


pen of Mrs. Moodie, she has certainly surpassed herself in 
this new production of her fertile imagination.”—John Bull, 


Iv. 
THE CARDINAL. By the Author 

of “The Duchess.” 3 vols, 
“Itis high praise, yet not higher than the occasion war- 


rants, to say of this novel, that it reminds one of Sir Walter 
Scott. It is a first-class book.”—Morning Post. 





RicHARD BentTLEy, New Burlington Strect, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 








GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing for publication, and will be issued on the Day 
of Opening, the following 


GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF 
THE EXHIBITION: 


1.GENERAL GUIDE-BOOK TO THE 
PALACE and PARK. With numerous Illustrations, 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS, 


2.HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN 


COURT. With Illustrations, By OWEN JONES 
and SAMUEL SHARPE, 


3. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT. 
With Illustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun, 


4. HANDBOOK to the ROMAN COURT. 
With Illustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun, 


5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA 
COURT. With Illustrations, By OWEN JONES, 


6. HANDBOOK to the NINEVEH COURT. 
With Illustrations, By A, H. LAYARD, M.P. 


7. HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE 


COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B, WARING, 


8. HANDBOOK TO THE MEDIZVAL 


COURT, With Illustrations, By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B,. WARING, 


9. HANDBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE 


COURT. With Illustrations, By M, DIGBY WYATT 
and J, B. WARING, 


10. HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN 


COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B,. WARLNG, 


ll. HANDBOOK TO THE POMPEIAN 


— With Illustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, 
un, 


12. HANDBOOK TO THE SCHOOLS OF 
MODERN SCULPTURE. By MRS, JAMESON, 


13. HOW TO SEE THE SCULPTURE 


IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, By RAFFAELE 
MONTI. 


14, THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, Described by SAMUEL 
PHILLIPS, 


15. HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGI- 
CAL and ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. With 


Illustrations. By PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES 
and DR, LATHAM, 


16. THE EXTINCT ANIMALS AND GEO- 
LOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED. With 
Plan and Drawings. By PROFESSOR OWEN, 


17. THE CRYSTAL PALACE INDUS- 
TRIAL DIRECTORY, 


These Books, written in a popular style, with a strictly 
instructive and educational aim, are to be published sepa- 
rately at a very low price, in order to bring them within the 
reach of all visitors, 





Advertisements for one or all of these publications will be 
received, from this date, by Messrs, BRADBURY & EVANS, 
Printers and Publishers to the Crystal Palace Company, at 
their Office, 11, Bouvertz Street, FLEET Street, where 
all necessary information relating to these works may be 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: 
Siguaes md Descrigtions 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S, 


*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates. Price 10s, 


[Part 127 on the 300, 
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The following genera are nearly completed, and will be 
published shortly in Monographs:— 


HELIX. 
PECTEN. 
AMPHIDESMA., 
NASSA. 
MACTRA. 


“This great work is intended to embrace a complete de- 
scription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
large expectations that have been formed respecting it. The 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions 4 
careful analysis is given of the labours of others; and # 
author has Se gd spared no pains to make the work 8 
standard authority on the subject of which it treats.’— 
Athenaeum, 





5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1854, 


REVIEWS. 


Doine; or, the National Songs and Legends 
of Roumania. By KE. C. Grenville Murray. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tnx political and military importance of the 

Danubian Principalities causing at the present 

time so much attention to be directed to them, 

it may be expected that many English readers 
should feel 5 ao to be more acquainted with 
the history and social condition of these coun- 
tries. ‘To meet this demand several excellent 
books of travel have recently been published. 
Inthe little volume now before us information 
of a more limited kind, but to literary readers 
most interesting, is communicated, the author 
giving specimens of the Doine, or the popular 
poetry of Roumania. A brief sketch of Rou- 
manian history and literature is prefixed 
to the work. The countries now known 
under the names of Moldavia, Wallachia, Bes- 
sarabia, the Bucovina, the Banat, and Tran- 
sylvania, formed in ancient times the country 
of the Dacians, a nation who had emigrated 
from the banks of the Oxus. The history of 
the Dacians is well known in connexion with 
that of the Roman empire, from the time 
when Tullius Cato, Tiberius, and Appius 
Sabinus, were successively defeated by them, 
and when their first king Decebalus waged 
long warfare with Trajan and Adrian, and 
was subdued by the imperial legions in the 
beginning of the second century. The con- 
quered province became one of the greatest of 
the Roman colonies, and as the frontier bul- 
wark against northern invasions the military 
occupation was on avast scale. The fusion 
of the colonists with the natives gradually 
was complete, and the people of the country 
tothe present day retain much of the language, 
and even some of the traditions of old Rome. 
Mr. Murray mentions some instances of the 
relics of ancient Roman customs, among which 
are certain sports at the village games, and in 
some parts of the country they have a festival 
where the peasants tie down their dogs and 
set the geese of the neighbourhood to attack 
them, a tradition, it is supposed, of the saving 
of the Capitol in ancient times. We refer 
the reader to the introduction to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s book for notices of the history of the 

Principalities from the time of the appearance 

ofthe Turks in Europe. It was in 1393 that 

the Domn (Dominus), or Prince of the Wal- 
lachs, entered into treaty with the Sultan 

Bajazet at Nicopolis, agreeing to hold his 

principality as a fief from the Soldan. Mol- 

davia did not submit to similar conditions till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, under 
the Sultan Selim in 1513. Later than this 
the Moldavians under Michai the Brave, the 
hero of many of their ballads and legends, 
successfully opposed the Turkish forces, and 
maintained for many years the independence 
of his country. A new epoch of Roumanian 
history dates from the reign of Peter the 
Great of Russia, who formed secret treaties 
with the Princes of Wallachia and of Mol- 
davia, engaging to protect their rights, with- 
out exacting any tribute, the Princes under- 


taking to maintain troops in the pay of the 
Zar :— 





‘Here commences the disastrous era, of the 
Phanariot Princes. It is needless to say that the 
treaties just mentioned were hostile to the interests 
of the Porte. The Greeks of the Phanar were 
therefore sent to prevent such an event in future. 











But there seems a fate in the history of nations; 
and the result of their policy will be found in the 
treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji ($ 16), in which men- 
tion is first made of the Russian Protectorate. 
The Phanariot Princes reigned from 1716 to 1821; 
when, in consequence of some proceedings adopted 
by Prince Soutzo against the city of Turgovist, the 
inhabitants rose: the rebellion spread, and Vladi- 
nicresco became its chief. The native Princes were 
restored. 

‘* After various other changes, which it is not 
my province to relate, Bessarabia was ceded to 
Turkey in 1812; and in 1828 the Principalities re- 
ceived a new constitution, in which the Porte is 
again acknowledged as Suzerain, and Russia is for- 
mally declared protectress. The administration of 
public affairs was regulated by the Regulamento 
organila; and the Domn, or Hospodar, was to be 
elected by the people, but subject to the approba- 
tion of Russia and the Porte. 

‘*In 1848, the Principalities did not escape the 
storm which swept over Europe. They revolted 
against the Russian protectorate, and were 
promptly suppressed.” 

The revolutionary party published a pro- 
clamation at this time, some of the articles of 
which are moderate and reasonable, and as 
the whole document suggests as clear an idea 
of the real condition of the country as would 
be derived from more lengthened statements, 
we give it entire, as quoted by Mr. Murray :— 

“1, Administrative and legislative indepen- 
dence, according to the treaties between Mercéa, 
and Vlad V., with the Porte, guaranteeing the 
non-intervention of foreign influence in the affairs 
of the country. 2. Equality of civil and political 
rights. 3. Universal taxation. 4. A National 
Assembly, composed of representatives from every 
class of society, (not Boyards only). 5. Responsi- 
bility of the chief of the state. His election for 
five years only, and that he should be eligible from 
every class of society. 6. Diminution of the civil 
list. 7. Responsibility of ministers and other pub- 
lic functionaries. 8. Liberty of the press. 9. All 
rewards for public service to be bestowed in the 
name of the country, by her representatives. 10. 
The right of every district to choose its own func- 
tionaries. 11. A National Guard. 12. Emanci- 
pation of the monasteries dedicated to the Holy 
Places. 18. Abolition of the claée (corvée) and 
of the disabilities of peasants, allowing them to be- 
come landowners. 14. Abolition of the slavery of 
the Zingari, with an indemnity to owners. 15. 
The Wallach representative at Constantinople to 
be a Wallach, not a foreigner. 16. Equal and 
gratuitous education for both sexes. 17. Aboli- 
tion of titles to which no public functions were 
attached. 18. Abolition of flogging. 19. Aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. 20. Establishment of 
penitentiaries. 21. Emancipation of the Jews, 
and equality of political rights for every religion. 
22. Immediate convocation of a National Assem- 
bly. Such were the demands of the Wallachs in 
1848. The Prince Bibesco signed the proclama- 
tion, and abdicated three days afterwards. But 
the Porte at first recognised the new Government 


which was called a ‘ Jieutenance Domniaire.’ This 
state of things, however, did not last. The Turk- 


ish Ministry changed. A Russian and Turkish 
army marched simultaneously on Bucharest. The 
Chambers were dissolved; the chiefs of the move- 
ment arrested; M. Barba Sterbieu was named 
Hospodar of Wallachia, and M. Gregoré Ghika 
succeeded Prince Hourtza in Moldavia.” 

Notices are then given ofthe different classes 
of the people, and of the social and religious, 
as well as political institutions of the country, 
as now existing. Passing over this, we quote 
what will have, to most readers, greater no- 
velty of information—a sketch of the history 
of Roumanian literature :— 

‘*Wallachia and Moldavia, oppressed by the 
misgovernment of the Phanariot princes, had for a 
long time no literature save the Psalms of David, 
and a few religious treatises. The learning of the 





ancient world was only known by some miserable 
translations from the Greek, rendered into a bar- 
barous jargon of words taken from the Sclavonic, 
Greek, Turkish, and Latin-—a gibberish which was 
the fashionable language of the court, the law, and 
society, nmch as the corrupt Norman-French be- 
came in England after the Conquest. 

‘* But, says La Rochefoucauld, very wisely, ‘a 
man’s native language is as deeply impressed in 
his heart as on his tongue.’ The Rouman, or 
Wallach dialect still lingered in the peasant’s hut, 
and in the affections of the people. It was evi- 
dently derived from the Latin; and bore perhaps 
as much resemblance to the language of Virgil and 
Cicero, as Yorkshire provincialisms or the patois 
of Marseilles may bear to the English of Lord 
Palmerston or the French of M. Guizot. 

“‘The Lautars, or wandering minstrels, were 
still taught to sing to humble men the Doine, 
which had soothed their sires, and the old war 
songs of the Braves, which yet stirred their hearts 
like the call of a trumpet. These songs had been 
transmitted from sire to son by oral tradition and 
by quaint old living chroniclers, the only records 
now left to Roumania. 

‘Such was the state of things forty years since. 
With the fall of the Phanariots began a new era; 
and to Jon Eliade, a country schoolmaster, belongs 
the honour of having restored the national lan- 
guage to literature: a language so soft and beauti- 
ful as to have been called the golden tongue. Jon 
Vacaresco, with Paris Mamuleano, in Wallachia ; 
Asaky and Conaky in Moldavia; appeared soon 
after, bringing each -something to the common 
stock ; though only a few fugitive poems—transla- 
tions from the French. But their works still suf- 
fered from the Phanariot influence. Cupid and 
Venus, with the other obsolete machinery of the 
Greek poets, held too prominent a place. 

‘* Although, however, the translations which 
began to appear about this time were both incorrect 
and clumsy in style, they were received with plea- 
sure by the public, and altogether displaced the 
weary gods and goddesses of the Phanariot poets: 
who are now forgotten, as well as their writings. 

‘«They tried, indeed, to preserve their inspira- 
tions in a happier style; but they never thought 
of touching the magic chord beneath which throbbed 
the great heart of the people. 

“Tn 1832 the literature of Roumania made an- 
other stride. MM. Eliade, in Wallachia, and 
Asaky, in Moldavia, established each a printing 
press. The former’ obtained the monopoly of 
printing in Wallachia, as well as a contract with 
the Government to publish the official Gazette, 
and sang no more. He did, however, perhaps still 
better service. Following the example of MM. 
Petro Maior, Schinkai, Klein, Lazar, Thickindel, 
and Lauriano, he applied himself wholly to the 
purification of the language, by banishing from it 
all those words of a foreign origin by which it had 
become corrupted. 

‘The first poet of repute who now appeared in 
Roumania was M. Alexandresco, a Wallachian 
gentleman who long held the sceptre of song. 
Alexandresco was born a poet. In the naive and 
exquisite grace of his compositions there is some- 
thing positively enchanting; but, unhappily, he 
wanted that study and resolute cultivation of mind 
which exalt talent into genius. He made alsoa 
great mistake: instead of seeking inspiration in 
the history of his country, or its home-scenes in the 
hall of the Boyard, or by the Olto and the Danube, 
his imagination wandered among strange scenes, 
and lost itself. Thus he published a collection of 
poems, which are little better than the pale reflec- 
tion of borrowed lights from Lord Byron and 
M. Lamartine. He printed some fables; and 
those in which he spoke of familiar things were 
received with enthusiasm. These fables occa- 
sioned, however, his dismissal from the army, and 
were thus raised to the height of popularity ; for it 
seems, that in all times, the shortest way to make 
an author famous has been to punish him. 

** About this time also, M. Carlova wrote some 
poetical pieces, inspired by the sufferings and hopes 
of his country. 


He called them ‘ Ruint-le-Targo- © 
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viste,’ or the Ruins of Targovista (the ancient 
capital of Wallachia). They recalled the bygone 
glories of the land. His style was by turns ele- 
vated, passionate, or touchingly plaintive, and it 
glowed with the burning language of a lofty and 
energetic patriotism. But Death bore away 
the object of so many hopes, while still in the first 
blush of youth and high promise. Alas, for the 
young and the gifted! 

‘*Tn Moldavia, Negruzi sang of the flower-girls 
of Jassy, and paraphrased some novels, of which 

haps Zoé is the best. He also translated the 
oie poet Pouskin, and some pieces of Lord 
Byron and Victor Hugo, not easily recognised. 
But his style is too elegant, and his verses have 
too much wit and grace to be branded as mere 
imitations. 

**M. Cogalniciano, of Moldavia, has published 
a volume of Moldo-Wallachian history, rather too 
sketehy and incomplete; a species of chronicle 


‘ borrowed, im a great measure, from Fotino’s excel- 


lent ‘History of the Principalities.’ But since 
then he has redeemed his reputation by some his- 
terical commentaries of much higher promise, and 
as he is still young, much is to be hoped from him. 

**M. Aaron, a Wallachian of Transylvania, and 
ex-professor of history at the College of St. Sava, 
at Bucharest, has also written a history of the 
Principalities ; but though it displays considerable 
merit, it is too dry for the general reader: it is a 
mere chronicle compiled with care: a school-book 
on a wrong plan. 

“M,. Jon Ghika is author of a book on the 
weights and measures in use in different countries, 
and it is whispered he has another in the press. 
M, Nicholas Balcesco devoted himself early to the 
study of his country’s history, and in 1846 pub- 
lished a very able treatise on the military force of 
Roumania in former ages: a work which received 
immediate and wide attention. Itis prepared with 
great care and pains, and most of his facts are sub- 
stantiated by dusty records found among the 
monasteries, He died of consumption in 1852. 

**M. George Sion has made himself known by 
a series of sparkling satires ; and M. Constandin 
Rosetty has beaten the same ground. His verses 
are mostly imitations from Beranger, and only met 
with temporary success. To imitate is not to 
create: to create is to be a poet. 

‘‘From time to time young adventurers of the 
highest promise have entered the lists ; but unhap- 
pily for literature, most of them, influenced pro- 
bably by political events, hate ceased to write. 
Jon Voinesco, one of the best writers of Wallachia, 
sleeps upon his laurels. M. Constandin Négry, 
now Governor of Galatz, has written a charming 
little book, called ‘Tree Nopti la Venezia’ (Three 
Nights in Venice) ; but he stops there. Among 
the writers of the present day also must be men- 
tioned M. Anton Pan, who has made himself re- 
markable more by the burlesque and singular style 
of his writings than even by their talent. He is 
the poet of the people, the Biirger of Roumania. 

‘But the character of the Rouman literature is 
still in a state of transition. M. Basil Alexandri, 
of Moldavia, and M. Bolentiniano, of Wallachia, 
are doing much upon virgin ground; the former 
seeking his inspiration among the mountains and 
woodlands of his country, the latter rendering into 
yerse of no common elegance the most interesting 
facts of her story. Thus Poetry, giving her hand to 
History, has seated herself at last beside the na- 
tional hearth of the Rouman. Unhappily, the 
censorship is a severe one. Without entering into 
details, it is painful to say that nearly all who have 
written inWallach—poets, historians, or novelists— 
were banished after the events of 1848. Many are 
dead ; and those who survive despair of being able 
to return to their homes.” 

The popular poetry of every nation, while 
possessing some features in common, is distin- 
guished by style and subjects which mark the 
character and history of the country and its 
people. The Doine are the songs of a pasto- 


ral people, living beneath a summer sky, ge- 
ly engaged in peaceful occupations, but 





occasionally exposed to rude alarms, and pos- 
sessing traditions of times of strife and war- 
fare. Many of the latter refer to the time of 
Michai, to whose defence of Moldavia we 
have already alluded. One of the ballads is 
entitled— 


‘“MICHAI THE BRAVE AND THE EXECUTIONER. 


**Tt is the hour when the butterfly spreads his 
wing bathed in dew, and springing from his bed of 
flowers flies on a sunbeam towards the skies. 

‘*Michai is kneeling before the Executioner. 
The first rays of the daylight fall broken upon his 
long hair. Near him is his daughter Florica. She 
trembles like a dew-drop in the rays of the sun, and 
her lovely eyes shine beneath their long lashes, like 
two stars on the bosom of a cloud. 

“* Why dost thou weep, my daughter? asks 
Michai, with a noble reproach. ‘I die for my 
country, and for the faith of my fathers. Is not 
such a death as this honourable enough? Thou 
shouldst rejoice at it, and deck the tresses of thy 
hair with flowers. He who dies for his country 
should look upon the day of his death as a festival.’ 

‘*¢On thy knees!’ cries the pale executioner. 
‘The axe is raised above thy head, and it must 
fall.’ 

‘* Michai gives the word. He looks steadily at 
the executioner. The people murmur. Falls the 
axe? No! the blow is not yet struck, The 
headsman trembles, and kneels at the feet of 
Michai fascinated. 

‘‘The people press round; they break the chains 
of their hero, and Michai is carried home by them 
in triumph. And the young maidens dress their 
long hair with flowers, and every child in Roumania 
repeats the brave words of Michai : 

“* «He who dies for his country should look 
upon the day of his death as a festival.’ ” 


Another ballad records a memorable exploit 
of Michai :-— 


‘* MICHA SAVING THE STANDARD. 


‘* Night descends upon the world, and pearls are 
falling from her eyes upon the flowers of the field. 

‘* Well may the Night weep, for a hero, the last 
warrior who still lives of the Wallachian army, 
defends himself, single-handed, in the valley. 

‘*He is alone; Death cradles with his fleshless 
hand the braves who have fallen into the sleep of 
the tomb. 

‘The warrior, unable to make head against his 
foes, presses the standard to his heart, and his 
fiery courser springs over every barrier, and flies 
with him through the gloom, like a pale phantom, 
carried away by the winds. 

‘*His courser flies towards the banks of the 
Moresch, the Hungarian cavaliers following close 
upon him; while the moon, as she sits behind the 
mountain, gives him a parting smile to light him 
on his way. 

‘‘The Wallach hero arrives upon the banks of 
the river, and steed and rider spring together into 
the roaring tide. The Hungarian cavaliers draw 
rein, affrighted. Those who brave the river sink, 
and reappear no more. 

‘*Michai crosses the water safely, and then un- 
bridling his steed, embraces him, and exclaims : 
‘Away! thou art free for evermore.’ ” 


The hero of the following legend belongs to 
an earlier period :— 

‘*GONSTANDIN BRANCOVANO, ' 

*<*To arms! my Braves, to arms! Gird on 
your swords, and seize your trustiest spears, for a 
pasha is bearing down upon us with his pagan 
army.’ 

‘*So cries Brancovano; but he has hardly 
spoken, when the Turkish hordes appear in sight, 
and after an obstinate battle he and his three sons 
are taken prisoners. They are put on board a 
vessel and carried to a fortress by the seaside. 

“ *Constandin Brancovano,’ says the pasha; ‘if 
thou wouldst save the lives of thy children, thou 
must become a Turk.’ 

‘**Pagan infidel,’ replies the Christian prince 
disdainfully, ‘Thou mayst murder my children 





but I will not abandon my faith. Do with us ag 
thou wilt.’ 

‘The pasha grows pale with rage, and sends for 
two black executioners. They choose the eldest of 
the children, a fair-haired delicate boy, and place 
him upon a chair. After his eyes, which are wet 
with tears, have been bandaged, he is beheaded. 

‘* A deep sigh breaks from the stern heart of the 
bereaved father, but he only says, ‘ Lord, thy will 
be done.’ 

“The executioners then take his second child, 
whose golden hair curls in clusters over his little 
forehead, and whose large blue eyes are swollen 
with crying. He is beheaded also. 

“Brancovano sighs again, and his pale lips 
repeat the same pious ejaculation as before. The 
pasha is moved by such fortitude, and his heart 
feels a momentary pity. ‘Thou hadst three chil- 
dren, Brancovano,’ says the pasha, pausing a mo- 
ment in his bloody work, ‘thou has lost two, but 
—save the third.’ 

‘* “God is great,’ answers the broken-hearted 
father. ‘I was born a Rouman and a Christian; 
so will I die.’ Then, turning to his sole remain- 
ing son, he says: ‘And thou, my little child, do 
not weep, lest thou shouldst unman me ; but die in 
the true faith, and thou shalt inherit the skies,’ 
The pasha then makes the fatal sign, and the third 
child is placed on a chair and beheaded also. 

“¢ «Thy will be done, Lord!’ ejaculates Bran- 
covano once again, and then everything grows 
dark to his eyes ; his heart is breaking. 

“ «May my curse light upon you, O Turks,’ he 
cries at last, in his anguish, ‘for having murdered 
my children. May you be yet swept from the 
earth like clouds before the wind. May you lic 
unburied, and have no child to close your eyes.’ 

‘‘Brancovano falls also beneath the same sword 
as his children, while the Turks surround him, and 
ask tauntingly ‘where are his children.’ 

‘¢ «Turks and Tartars, wicked race!’ now ex- 
claims the author, unable any longer to suppress 
his indignation at these proceedings. ‘Ye may 
also some day murder me, but the world shall 
nevertheless learn that Constandin Brancovano 
died like a hero and a Rouman.’ ” 


The virtue of hospitality is impressed in the 
ballad of ‘ Thomas Alimosh:’— 


‘* THOMAS ALIMOSH. 

“Far away, but not too far away, upon the 
banks of the Neister, at the foot of a hill, and be- 
neath the shadow of a cluster of poplar trees, sits 
Thomas Alimosh, the ‘Boyard’...... 

‘‘Near him stands his murgo, with its gilded 
bridle. He is feasting, and thus soliloquizes :— 

“ ¢T would drink a health if I knew to whom: 
shall it be to my gallant steed? He is a beast, 
and can do nothing but carry me! Shall it be to 
my arms? my arms, the sisters of my heart? But 
even they are only dried wood and cold iron.’ 

‘‘As Thomas Alimosh is thus speaking he hears 
the trot of a horse. He rises, and, looking along 
the plain, he sees a young Brave, mounted on a 
black horse of the famous breed of Dubrodgia. 
The cavalier, with his tall form and raven hair, is 
the giant Manea. He approaches Thomas Alimosh, 
and, addressing him as ‘ Boyard of the Lowlands,’ 
demands haughtily why he has come into the country 
to ride over the corn and the young vines—to spoil 
the vintage and the harvest. 

‘‘Thomas good-naturedly asks him to sit down 
and cool himself, then drinks the giant’s health, 
and offers him a glass of wine. 

“The giant Manea takes the wine in his left 
hand—a sure sign of bad fellowship—and with his 
right draws his sword. He wounds his entertainer 
in the breast, ang then mounting upon his coal- 
black murgo, takés hastily to flight. 

‘* «Til luck to thee, son of a spouseless bride! 
cried Thomas Alimosh, indignantly. ‘If thou 
fallest into my hands I will send thee to perdition!’ 
Then staunching with his hand the blood which 
gushes from his wound, he mounts on horseback. 
But his horse is old. 

**¢On, on, my little horse!’ he says, with a 
slight tone of regret in his voice. ‘Alas! if thou 
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couldst go in thine old age as thou didst in thy 
? 
The generous horse answers that he will go 
faster than ever he went before; and Thomas 
Alimosh again urging him on, he flies like dried 
grass before the blast of the wind, or like a hawk 
swoping on his prey. He soon overtakes his 
enemy. 

«©©Manea!’ cries the Boyard sternly, ‘thou 
hast wounded me like a traitor, and taken to flight 
like a coward !’ 

“Manea is dismayed, and strikes his horse 
cruelly. He tries to escape ; but his foe follows, 
terrible, though dying. When near enough, 
Thomas draws his sword and cuts him in two 
pieces, exactly through the middle of the body ; 
hewing off two of his horse’s ribs with the same 
stroke. 

“So perish all who abuse the hospitality offered 
to a guest! 

“«*My little murgo,’ then says the dying war- 
rior, ‘my eyes are closing; the clouds above grow 
dim to me. Hasten once more, and bear me 
quickly yonder beneath the shade of the poplar 
trees. 1 will die there. When I am dead, and 
my hands cannot caress thee, thou wilt dig me a 
grave with thine iron shoes; with thy teeth thou 
wilt cast me into it. The poplars will grow bare 
when the autumn wind blows, and their leaves will 


We give only one more specimen, the trans- 
lation being given, Mr. hye says, word 
for word from the Wallach, to show fully the 
style of the original :— 


“THE RING AND THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


‘He was the son of a king, young and strong 
as the fir-tree of the rocks. He had wedded a 
young maiden, a daughter of the people, loved by 
all who looked upon her. She was fair as the 
flower of the field, or as the first beams of the 
morning. 

“And when the Prince was called away to the 
wars, he said to her, ‘My dear wife, take this 
little ring, and wear it for my sake. If it turns 
black thou wilt know that I am dead.’ 

‘**My dear husband,’ answered his bride, ‘ take 
thou also this handkerchief, embroidered over with 
gold; ifthe gold wears away thou wilt know that 
Tam dead.’ 

“He mounts upon his courser, and rides away 
to the war; but halts upon the way and reposes 
beneath the shadow of the trees. There he gazes 
upon the handkerchief which his wife had given 
him; his heart beats wildly. ‘ Wait for me here, 
my dear and gallant comrades. I have forgotten 
my trusty sword,’ says the Prince. He speaks 
and retraces his steps; but on the road he meets 
a page on horseback. ‘Welcome! my brave lad! 
what news? Whence comest thou? asks the 
Prince eagerly. 

‘« «My lord, the tidings I bring may be glad to 
others, but not to thee ; thy sire has cast thy bride 
into the river.’ 

“At the words of the page tears come into the 
young Prince’s eyes. ‘Take my steed, boy, and 
lead it to my sire. If he asks thee what has be- 
come of me, say that I plunged into the river to 
seek my beloved wife.’ 

“The King causes the bed of the river to be 
dried up ; they find his two children stretched upon 
the sands—his childien, with their golden hair and 
rosy cheeks ! 

“They are borne to the church and buried 


there. The young Prince is buried beneath the |, 


altar, and towards the east; and his bride in the 
aisle, towards the west. Over the tomb of the 
youth there grows a yew-tree which overshadows 
the church ; and the tomb of his bride is festooned 


with the tender shoots of the vine which spread and | 


mingle with the branches of the beloved yew-tree.” 


Six national airs of Roumania, arranged for 
the piano by Henriz, are appended to the 
volume, which were communicated to the 
author by the Princess Jean Ghika. In the 
notes to the translations, as well as in the in- 








troductory treatise, there is much information 
as to the popular institutions and the tradi- 
tions of Roumania. The volume is an inte- 
resting contribution to our knowledge of the 
literature of Eastern Europe. 








Days and Hours. By Frederick Tennyson. 

ohn W. Parker and Son. 

Poems. By James Macfarlan. R. Hard- 
wicke. 

Rhymes. By G. T. May, R. Hardwicke. 

Zurlina. A Tale of Corsica. In Two Cantos. 
By Henry Pottinger, Author of ‘The 
Broken Echo.’ Pickering. 

Night and the Soul. A Dramatie Poem. 
By J. Stanyan Bigg. Groombridge and 
Sons. 

Zeno, and other Poems. With Translations 

from Modern German Poets. By James 
D. Horrocks. John Chapman. 

The Sweet South; or, a Month at Algiers. 
With a few short Lyrics. By Eleanor 
Darby. Hope and Co. 

Or these volumes of recent poetry, very vari- 

ous in their style and in their merits, we must 

endeavour in one review to convey to our 
readers the general impression made by their 
perusal, along with extracts that appear to 
us favourably characteristic of each author. 
First and most important in the list is the 
book of Frederick Tennyson, an elder brother 
of the Laureate, to whom in some points he 
is not an inferior bard. If there are fewer 
beauties in his works, there are also fewer 
faults, and we have on the whole derived 
much pleasure and satisfaction from these 
‘Days and Hours.’ The true spirit of poetry 
breathes in these lines— 
“TO THE POET. 
“O gentle Poet, whosoe’er thou art, 
Whom God hath gifted with a loving eye, 
A sweet, and mournful voice, a tender heart, 
Pass by the world, and let it pass thee by; 
Be thou to Nature faithful still, and she 
Will be for ever faithful unto thee. 
“Let them disdain thee for thy just disdain: 

Shield thou thy heart against the world accurst, 
Where they discourse of joy, and ache with pain, 
And babble of good deeds, and do the worst; 

Shed dews of mercy on their wither’d scorn, 
And touch their midnight darkness with thy morn, 
“There blind Ambition barters peace for praise; 

There Pride ne’er sleeps, nor Hatred waxeth old; 
And dwarfish Folly can his cubit raise 

To godlike stature on a little gold; 

There Madness is a king, and ev’n the wise 
Sell truth to simpletons, and live on lies; 
“There Pleasure is a sickly meteor-light, 
A star above—a pestilence below; 
There Knowledge is a cup of aconite, 

That chills the heart, and makes the pulses slow; 
Remorse, a scorpion’s self-destroying sting, 
Sorrow, a Winter without hope of Spring. 

“There Love’s clear torch is quench’d as in a tomb, 

Or bound for ever in a golden band 
He drags, with eyes fix’d on his early doom, 

Behind lean Avarice with the iron hand: 

Fancy, that fill’d the woodlands with his glee, 
Scorns at himself, and murmurs to be free. 
“There Justice mindless of her holy name, 

Creeps o’er the slime with adder’s ears and eyes, 
Stirs with dark hand the World-involving flame, 
Thirsteth for tears, and hungers after sighs; 

There Honour is a game to lose or win; 
And Sanctity a softer name for Sin, 
“ For thee ’tis better to remain apart, 

Like one who dwells beneath the forest green, 
And listens far off to the beating heart 

Of the wide world, all-seeing, though unseen; 
In a cool cavern on a mountain side 
With rare, sweet flowers, and virgin springs supplied. 

“ Hark thou the voices from the peopled plain 

In tuneful echoes murmuring in thine ears, 
Watch thou the sunshine mingle with the rain, 

And mark how gladness interweaves with tears, 
And ply thy secret, holy alehemy, 

Like God, who gives thee work, when none are by. 
“ And from the twilight of thy solitude 

Note thou the lights and shadows of the sky, 
And east the mighty shapes of Evil and Good 

In perfect moulds of Immortality, 

Till they are seen from far, like mountain-light, 
That burns on high, when all below is night.” 








There is scope for the play of fancy in such 
a theme as ‘ Ariel,’ and the treatment of it 
may afford a criterion for judging of the 
author’s inventive power and skill — 


“ ARTEL, 


“Oh! could I borrow for a Summer’s day, 
Ariel, thy strength and speed, I would ascend 
High as the utmost peaks, and thence extend 
My happy wings along the sunny way, 
And into realms of Wonder sail away! 


“First would I run to meet the Morn on high, 
And on the eldest beam wing back my flight, 
And set my foot together with the light 

On the haughtiest pinnacle, and with a cry 
Scare the lone eagles forth into the sky. 


“ At noonday I would seck the Tropic clime, 
And down the giant rivers idly borne 
See palmy isles, and pathless plains unshorn, 
Look on untrodden gardens in their prime, 
And steepy forests ancient and sublime, 


“ Aud sometimes lying near the ice-cold springs 
Of Andes, or Himala, gaze far down 
O’er woodland slope, far stream, and old gray town, 
And dream I see through azure openings 
Of cloud gold armour, and barbaric Kings, 


“ And on the chariot of a cloud supreme 
Ride o’er the mountaintops, o’er land and sea, 
And bathe my wings in sunbows, and be free 
To mark the cataracts leap, the torrents gleam, 
The avalanche burst away, the shadows stream, 


“With ancient beauty I would feast my soul 
And solitary terrors—without fear 
I would behold the yawning earth, and hear 
The quenchless fires go forth without control, 
And o’er the pines, and blazing cedars roll. 


* And I would leap impregnable to harms 


Into the Earthquake’s cradle, and below 
Watch the eternal mystic furnace glow, 
And hark the shrieks, and cries, and dim alarms 
Far down, and clashing of infernal arms, 


“ And on a shower of sunbeams I would pour 
Thro’ a cloud-arch a song so piercing sweet 
Of Liberty and Life, that to their feet 
Blind captives springing from their dungeon floor 
Should hope to see an Angel at the door. 


**T would wake up the Northwind from his sleep; 
And take him by the hair and turn him back; 
Or wait within the coming Torrent’s track; 
And down from off a thunder-shaken steep 
Rush down with eager storms into the deep, 


“T would untwist the Typhoon—I would dare 
The shattering hailstones, with unarmed hands 
Would pass between the Lightning’s dazzling brands, 
And hear the gurgling streams and prison’d air 
Run up and down the spiral cloudy stair. . ’ 


“ And o’er the wildernesses I would fly, 
Seé the sands whirl, and hear the Samiel scream, 
And swiftly skim along the ocean-stream 
When the long calms are waking, and be nigh 
To mark the dim-eyed Hurricane rolling by. 


“To mark the Sea thrown back from mountain shores 
Of basalt isles, or on swart deserts hurl’d; 
Or lash’d along some cavern’s echoing floors; 
Fired by the sun, and by the tempest curl’d— 
Wonder, and dread, and glory of the World! 


“Then would I rise and part, and dwell awhile 
In palaces with walls of diamond builded, 

And spires by the unsetting sunlight gilded, 
And when the breath of Summer shook the pile 
Sail South again upon 2 moving isle. 

“ And I would scale, when Heaven began to throw 
Its fiery darts, great battlements of storms, 
And towers, and bulwarks bright with awful arms, 

And hear the dread winds, and the thunder flow 
Under the rainbow’s arch afar below, 

“On streams of sunset with rose-islands glowing 
At Eve I'd sail, and in cloud-shadow wait 
Under the great emblazoned Western gate, 

To see the Sun pass in, in haste, with flowing 
Banners, and golden arms, and trumpets blowing. 


* And after sunset thoro’ dark and damp 
I would sink down beneath the Sea and Land, 
And catch a shooting star, and in my hand 
Bear it thro’ caves of death, and with that lamp 
Wake up pale Gnomes, and Giants stiff with cramp, 


And when my long day of delights was done, 
Unto a column of earth-lightning clinging, 
That back unto a zenith cloud was springing, 
Smoothly I would go up, and slumber soon 
Wrapp’d in warm folds kiss’d by the Summer moon.” 
There are some pieces of elegiac plaintive- 
ness, but even in regard to mournful themes 
there is a buoyant tone which contrasts re- 
markably with the uniform sombreness of 
Alfred Tennyson’s treatment of similar sub- 
jects. We give the first of some pieces 
entitled 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








“Ah! Death, if, ere thy shadow seals our eyes, 


“What bowers young Beauty, in her prime of May 


“In what soft isles, near what low-breathed seas 


“Oh! wouldst thou tell where are the dreams that fly 


* Where all blithe Welcomes on bright morns of Spring 


“Oh! wouldst thou, cruel Shadow, only tell 


“ Where I shall look again on her who sate 


Ah! then to them, that mourn for us and sigh, 


us, but his little volume is welcome, and we 
rarely find in current poetry: so many pas- 
sages to mark in the same brief compass, the 
whole book being only about a hundred pages. 
The longest poem is a dramatic sketch, “Light 
and Darkness,” in which various questions 
that have perplexed human thoughts are dis- 
cussed in a manner which will be gathered 
from the following extracts from the opening 
scene. 
doubts that rose in his mind, which his friend 
tries in vain to dispel by counsel or argument: 


“ AUTUMN SHADOWS. 


We could behold the unimagined shore 
Where good things fly to, when their days are o’er, 
Where Wit’s sweet laugh, where Fancy’s odorous sighs 
Are treasured for us, where 
Farewell, the piteous prayer, 
Breathes hope beyond despair, 
Where Mirth looks up again, and sings to morning skigg; 


By the sharp winds untimely overtaken, 

Lights with her aspect, when she hath forsaken 
The old Earth, like a blossom rapt away; 

Where the last tender word 

Of sever’d hearts is heard, 

And Hope, till doom deferr’d, 
Peeps thro’ thy dusky gate, and looks into the Day; 


All the sweet Nightingale’s lost songs are heard; 
Where parted Sunsets stay; where Love is stirr’d 
With his first dreams; where flown Felicities 
Live o’er their banquet hours; 
Where Genius twines his flowers; 
Where Freedom crown’d with towers 
— and her snow-white robe rolls in the light and 
TeCZE; 


Forth from the strong hearts of the young, and fold 
Their wings beneath the sorrows of the old; 
Where are the visions of rapt Phantasy, 
Who sees thro’ fires of Even 
Swift Shapes come down from Heaven, 
And happy Souls forgiven 
With wings, and lightning speed ascend into the sky: 


Still echo, kindling sunny walks with cheer; 
Where snatches of sweet song we sometimes hear 
Like odours of wildflowers, or birds a-wing; 
Flashes of Heaven that break 
Our slumbers, and forsake 
The brain, as we awake, 
Like flying stars that pass, and leave us sorrowinz: 


Where the old tongues the selfsame words remould, 
Where the old eyes smile sweetly as of old; 
Where is the blue-ey’d Child I loved so well, 
Who slumber’d on my knee, 
Till one gray morning she 
Left the earth silently, 
And Grief upon our home, a Summer shadow fell: 


Beside the hearthstone of mine ancestry, 
Till her loved being grew a part of me, 
Thro’ all my years, and years beyond their date, 
Where will that presence be 
That is enshrined in me 
Like Immortality? ; 
Will that same brow, that smile, that welcome for me wait? 


Welcome would be the twilight of thy day, 

*Twixt night and morn the cloud would roll away, 
And dying eyes would lighten Victory! 

Ah! then to living eyes 

The face of one that dies 

Would be as full of bliss 
As sunset is of dawn across the Western sea,” 


The name of James Macfarlan is new to 


Ernest begins uttering some of the 


“ Ernest. The everlasting soul of Nature breathes 
Through all her works: one great mysterious life 
Runs ’mong the generations of the earth 
In man, as in the flowers. Some die away, 

That others may spring up, but leave no trace 
Of their existence. Years and ages pass 

With their old races, and their changing forms 
Of rule and empire; cities crumble down 

And sleep in their own dust: yet still the same 
Eternal round of death, and life, and change. 
But ’mid this change, still Nature grows not old. 
All else may vary; an eternal youth 

Shines in each summer smile that cheers the earth, 
And she alone wears an unwrinkled brow, 

What is it makes us ever fain to pry 

Into the universe of things, and seek 

For truth in depths of quiet solemn thought? 

It must be that a sympathy pervades 

The hidden soul of man, and outer things, 

The subjects of the sun, that owe their Birth 

To light and heat. It must be that we form 

A part of some great system, grand and vast, 
Whose authorship is dim, and strange, and vague, 
Alike unknown to ignorant and learn’d, 
A riddle solved not in the jarring schools, 


[May 20 





“ Enter GODFREY. 


I find thee rapt. But have you never found 
The prize thou seekest, that old hidden truth 
Which, once possessed, would poss the world at ease, 
And raise up man, and bless all coming time, 
This is thy creed: but I have other faith, 
And do believe the truth you vainly seek 
Is to be found displayed in one old book 
Which you despise. One old and glorious book, 
The casket of that Priceless jewel—truth, 
* * 


Have read the page of heaven, when all alone ; 
And felt the teaching of the lovely flowers; 
And heard the thunder, as if gods were wroth 
And trampled fiercely in some awful strife 
Which seemed to wake up the eternal hills 
From their long sleep of ages. But this speaks 
Nought of the future life, the scene beyond 
When allis past. I go out to the world 

To wander on the broad highways of life, 

To study mankind, and to hear them talk 

Of this great mystery; to weigh each word, 
‘The manifold beliefs that ever spring 

In human souls. The hoary sage Til seek, 
And hang upon the skirts of his deep thought, 
And fill my soul with knowledge at the fount 
Of his clear wisdom. And the poet, too, 

T'll search for ’mong the multitudes of men, 
Whose mind seems half asleep and half awake; 
One eye turned to the glories of the past, 

And one to that dim vista which leads on 
Through distant ages, dark, and unrevealed, 
More will I seek; in every grade of life 

The high and low, for all are wending forth 

To one great goal, though many paths there be. 
I leave these scenes, and when [ shall return 
Rich with my gathered lore, I'll calmly sit, 
And feast my soul through my remaining years, 


That you have entered one vast labyrinth 
Toilsome to tread, and where the wandering mind 
May seek in vain the quiet path it lost.” 


its subject, but pleasingly expressed :— 
“4 VOICE FROM THE CITY, 


sun, 


zreen. 


Where worldly men are striving in the hot pursuit of gain, 


their pain. 


youth, 


of love, 


eye. 


jewell’d sky. 


‘air ; 
To feel again as once I felt, when life and hope were new, 


poem, entitled “ Pictures of the Past.” 


“ The Seasons chase each other through the year, 
Each reigning in her turn, The laughing Spring 
Dances and weeps among her infant flowers, 

Till her fair sister, Summer, with a crowd 

Of golden days, ascends the joyful throne ; 
Autumn, rich-laden with her sheaves and fruits, 
Walks o’er the meadows with a golden foot, 
While hums of plenty murmur through the corn, 
And shake the golden tassels of the wheat ; 
Winter advancing fills the woful woods 

With moans and sighings for the loss of leaves ; 
While, orphan-like, some pale and sickly flower 
Sits lonely ’mid the ruins of the year. 

Still Memory lives through all, a happy isle, 
Washed by alternate waves of griet and joy, 
Filled with fair shapes, and cooled by calmest winds, 

“Closed is the golden volume of the Past 
Which I have read, by shining troops attended ; 
As music rolling into silence fast, 





The soul-sung strains of Memory are ended; 


“ Godfrey. Good morrow, Ernest, ever in thy thoughts 


* 
“ Ernest. All this, good father, I have seen and heard, 


“ Godfrey. Go, doubting mortal, you will find ere long 


Of the lighter strains of the book, a favour- 
able specimen is the following piece, plain in 


“Oh! I long to see the fields again, to hear the skylark sing, 
To look upon the hedgerows and the fruit-trees blossoming ; 
To hear the sweet and silver sound of streamiets as they run 
Where they creep beneath the willows, or leap out to feel the 


“Oh! I long to see the fields again, to spend one summer day 
Where the richer, deeper hues of June steal o’er the tints of 


May, 
Where the hills are white with daisies, shining through lucid 


y 
And the birds in air or covert send a gladness o’er the scene, 


“Oh! I long to see the fields again, to leave this stirring town, 
Where the endless tide of tratfic pours for ever up and down 3 


Where the weary brood o’er sorrow, and the wretched nurse 


“My memory, roaming backward, sees a calm and quiet nook, 
Where a cottage stands embowered beside a clear and placid 


brook: 
It was there my happy childhood passed, in innocence and 
truth, 
And, the stream of life grown deeper, widened into hopeful 
“Tt was there my beating heart first heard the whisperings 


And o’erflowed my soul with music like a spirit from above; 
It was there that mighty Nature caught the homage of mine 


From the earth all green with summer, to the winter’s 
“Oh! T long to see the fields again, to breathe the summer 


air, 
Pure and fresh among the meadows, or the forests cool and 


And the earth in all her beauty ope’d like Eden on my view.” 
We give also the closing lines of the first 





Like a flushed victor rides the Dawn, all splendid, 
Leading in triumph the new monarch, Morn; 

While vanquished Night, in silence, dies unfriended, 
The larks proclaim, ‘ Another day is born ;’ 

The city wakes up with a murmur deep, 

Like giant starting from his troubled sleep, 

Back to their shades, the brain-born phantoms creep,” 


The ‘Rhymes’ of George Thomas May are 
somewhat crude, but that there are sentiments 
to approve if not poetry to admire in the 
book, let the following stanzas testify, from a 
piece entitled ‘ Man was not made to Mourn.’ 
Begining with the questions in the first verse, 
the writer tries to proclaim a worthier faith 
and manlier hope than those expressed in the 
too truthful and touching lines, ‘Man was 
made to mourn.’ 


“Why do I find on every cheek 
The trace of fallen tears? 
And all the tongues a language speak 
Of sorrows, cares, and fears? 
Why do I find a bard complain 
That man was made to mourn ?— 
All bosoms heave the piteous strain,— 
¥ To trouble we are born? 
* 


“0 trust the ways of Good and Right; 
Their sovereign rules fulfil; 
An attribute of God Most High 
‘To plant o’er every ill! 
Let universal truth and love 
Each human act adorn:— 
This earth a Paradise shall prove, 
And man no longer mourn! 
“ Labour can win a daily dole, 
And parsimony wealth: 
But Virtue doth endow the soul 
With power, peace, and health. 
And Nature’s code, so surely bound 
In justice, truth, and love;— 
What sufferings hath Virtue crowned!— 
Commending hopes above! 
* Brother! be true; be true to all 
Of our Good Parent born: 
And though you chide a brother’s fault, 
Resent no brother’s scorn, 
All-bravely battle for the true: 
So claim the right your own, 
And every soul-taught duty do:— 
You are not here to mourn, 
“Yor we poor worms of sun-warmed earth 
Are heirs to God-lit morn— 
Whose dawning waits upon our worth:— 
How shall we sin to mourn? 
With high resolve my purpose fraught,— 
Mine errand to perform, 
Through labour true, in conscious thought,— 
Brother! I cannot mourn, 
‘‘ Now dash the tear from every eye: 
Let every tongue approve: 
Let poets thrill a minstrelsy 
Of hope to lyres of Love: 
United be, Age, Prime, and Youth, 
On healthtul pursuits borne; 
While choral peals proclaim the truth— 
Man was not made to mourn!” 


‘Zurlina’ is the story of the terrible revenge 


taken by a Corsican for the dishonour of his 
sister by a young noble of the island. 
very striking and pleasing narrative the tale 
is told, and the reflections and remarks of the 
author are introduced well in such passages 
as the following on the fall of Zurlina:— 


“Yet ye that marvel how she fell 

Whose thoughts were as the spring flowers pure, 
Believe to Love’s insidious spe 

The simplest hearts are least secure ; 
The bird in many a virgin isle, 
In ignorance of human guile, 
Fears not the fowler’s specious wile, 

And needs no luring bait ; 
And guileless hearts will scarce believe 
That those there are who can deceive,— 
Conviction comes too late ; 

And e’en when stern experience proves 
The sad old tale to each that loves, 
And tears away the mask of Heaven, 

To show the Earth—the Hell that’s there, 
How oft, how well is he forgiven 

Who planned that too endearing snare; - 
A crystal stream is woman’s heart, 
From i e its gushings start, 
In purest lapse they sweetly run, 
And warmed by Fancy’s brightest sun; 
And ere that genial sun hath set 
To rise and cheer no more, ere yet 
The winter of the world can throw 
Its icy bondage on the flow, 
And chill the current pent below, 
It will in gentle tremors move, 
However light the breath of Love, 
Until the joy such breaths diffuse, 
Hath grown too deep, too sweet to lose. 
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“The days rolled on, yet still was she 
Unchanged in heart and constancy: 
Alas! not so her form and face, 
In those wan features might ye trace 
The wasting anguish of her mind, 
Remorse and hopeless love combined. 
Those eyes whose ray was once so clear, 
Were now dimmed with a constant tear; 
That voice, where all her soul would speak 
In happier hours, was foreed and weak; 
Like some sweet bud she drooped and wept, 
That neath the gloomy rock hath crept, 
There by the less spray bed 1 
It mourns in sunless solitude, 
For ever closed its chalice gay, 
For ever lost the genial ray, 
It weeps, and droops and fades away: 
Her waking hours refused relief, 
And sleep was but a dream of grief, 
For on her couch were words all broken 
Of love and sorrow faintly spoken; 
And Pascal o’er her sleep would watch, 
While listening to her gentlest breath, 
But never yet the name could catch, 
Of him whom he had doomed to death.” 


The girl never betrayed the name of him 
whom she still loved, though he had treacher- 
ously left her, till on her death-bed, when, 
almost unconscious, she uttered the name of 
Corsini; and the brother thenceforward re- 
solved on the revenge which is described with 
considerable tragic power in the last part of 
the poem. When Mr. Pottinger’s former 
volume of poetry appeared, ‘ A Broken Echo’ 
(‘L. G.,’ 1853, p. 473), we formed a favour- 
able opinion of the then anonymous writer, 
and thee is progress evident in this tale of 
‘Zurlin: ” 

Under the title of ‘ Night and the Soul,’ a 
long draniatic poem, by J. Stanyan Bigg, dis- 
cusses a great variety of topics, sometimes 
with force and fervour, but generally in an 
irregular and overstrained style. et the 
following suffice as a favourable example of 
the author’s ‘night thoughts :’— 


“Thus they stream on—on through the darken’d world— 
Live lightnings rushing through long lanes of night— 
Bright meteors dancing on the Infinite, 

The heritors of the eternal thrones ; 
Princes, whose sovereignty shall still endure 
When the stars sicken at the name of Night, 
And the pale universe, with outstretch’d arms, 
Sinks with a death-groan on the breast of God. 

~ * .s * 





¢ Thus they stream on! Each soul a universe; 

Each man a microcosm of the whole, 
of all that is, or can be, here below, 
Or in the great hereafter. Hell, earth, heaven, 
All blended and concentrated in one, 
And looking out of eyes that meet me now! 
Cherub and Seraph—hierarchies of these 
Lay slumbering in the compass of a soul ; 
Grand possibilities—Aurelias 

tined, perchance, to flash out into heavens! 


$ Thus they stream on; And tramp the world for pence, 
With unclaim’d acreage of stars at hand ; 
With constellations waiting for a lord; 
And God Himself, with bounteous eye and hand, 
Casting the seed into the eternal soil 
For them to reap and garner evermore ; 
Their wealth still growing, like the universe, 
From seedlings into suns ; from suns to systems, 


be Thus they stream on! Aye, ever, ever thus, 
Witless archangels playing pitch and toss, 
devils fingering marbles! Ever thus! 
Great lights play round them from their unseen crowns; 
Great destinies hang over them like clouds; 
And they go scrambling on for halfpence still; 
All arms and legs, and scampering eagerness, 
d puny, impotent relinquishments; 
While round-faced suns break into merriment, 
Saying unto each other, ‘Oh, what fools!’ 


x Thus they stream on! All mantled round by time, 
Like god-lings buried to the neck in leaves, 
With brows the sun might bless himself to see, 
And eyes in which the stars might lose themselves; 
Kings, with a beggar’s wallet at their back; 
Princes and potentates, disporting rags; 

‘own’d monarchs, begging at their palace-gate, 

And taking crumbs from menials, with a bow! 


Thus they stream on! All gasping out for wealth; 
or the poor pittance of a niggard world, 

While vacant empires cry aloud for lords, 

And Sceptres are piled up in heaven, star-high, 
aiting for faithful hands to grasp, and wield. 


“Thus they stream on! On through the darken’d world; 
Reeling, mad-drunk ; and fill’d with harlotries, 
With the great Sisters hanging on each arm,— 
Eternity, and the starr’d Infinite,— 

ying unto them, ‘ Brothers, dwell with us.” 
On through the darken’d world, Their country house, 








Now grown too mighty for their tenancy, 

In whose apartments they are lost; and gaze 

With eyes of wonder on their stores of wealth— 

Strangers unto their own. 

Ah! it is sad, 

That of all things man only should be poor. 

The world is rich in gladness and in smiles; 

While he—sad fool—goes mourning all his days, 

Daily the sun flings out his laughing light; 

And all the clouds catch up the jocund hues, 

And dance along the sympathetic heavens, 

Like cheeks puti’d out with laughter. And at night, 

The moon smiles on the stars; and they on her; 

And all the streams on both, Old hoary woods, 

And brooks for ever young; and birds, and bees, 

And winds, and all the ceaseless hum of time 

Give out sweet gratulations unto all— 

Outwellings of a joyance overbrimm’d— 

Heart-flutters in a boundless hymn of praise. 

WhileMan?” * * *# 

The author of ‘Zeno, and other Poems,’ shows 
no great skill as a versifier, but in the trans- 
lations from the German there are proofs of 
intelligence and industry. Some interesting 
specimens of the works of Uhland, Freiligrath, 

enau, and Heine are given. Lenau’s Faust’s 
Dream is the most striking piece in the col- 
lection. Instead of quoting any of the poetry, 
we take an extract from the introductory 
remarks, on the character of the writings of 
Heine, the greatest lyrist of recent German 
literature :— 


“ The first, and it is usually admitted best, efforts 
of his muse, belong to the ‘ Romantic School,’ 
which dates from the two Schlegels, and whose 
most celebrated representatives are, besides Tieck, 
Uhland, Kerner, Novalis, Schwabe, and Arnim, 
all of whom have, in many respects, been surpassed 
by the subject of these remarks. 

‘This is notthe place for entering into a disser- 
tation upon what this ‘ Romantje School’ is under- 
stood to represent in Germany ; let’us rather occupy 
ourselves with an examination of its characteristics 
as exemplified in Heine’s lyrical poems. 

“His early productions exhibit the poet dis- 
satisfied with the cold ‘reality’ of the present age, 
seeking a consolation in the pictures of the past; 
but this is only a transitory stage. He passes on, 
and becomes the Bard of Love, which passion is 
sung by him with a depth and intensity of feeling 
which, in our opinion, no modern poet, Byron 
excepted, has ever attained. The highest bliss and 
keenest pangs of passionate love are portrayed with 
a master hand, his soul is poured out at the feet of 
his mistress; the form is widely different from that 
of Byron, but the animating spirit resembles that 
of the great master. Everything withers, fades, 
and perishes but the memory of his love, the image 
of his beloved; his.tears are distilled into perfect 
pearls of poetry. 

“But this sort of voluptuous thraldom was not 
destined to hold the fiery spirit of Heine long en- 
chained. 

**Until this moment, all sublime, religious, and 
holy feelings had power to move him; he had por- 
trayed them—could still portray them objectively, 
with unrivalled truth and beauty of expression; he 
might become the greatest lyrical poet of the 
‘Romantic School.’ 

“This school, however, had no longer power 
over him. He had sought his centre of gravity 
beyond his own individuality, and had not found 
it: he becomes morbid and dissatisfied. His sub- 
jectivity becomes more apparent. The contradic- 
tions of the naked Reality which he can no longer 
deck out in the trappings of an exuberant imagina- 
tion, seize on the poet, arouse him from his dreams 
to restore him to life, to the every-day life of the 
nineteenth century. 

‘*We now encounter the reaction. He has 
become the ‘Morning Star’ of young Germany. 
No longer in the past, with its dreary legends and 
mysterious tales, no longer in the land of romance, 
but in the future, he seeks afresh the ideal denied 
him in the present. 

‘A fierce and undiscriminating spirit of bitter 
irony now runs through all his works. It seems as 
if he had determined to destroy the effect produced 
by his earlier poems, but that was, fortunately, a 
task beyond his powers. 
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“‘The noblest feelings, the purest sentiments, are 
purposely, as it were, made (as in ‘Don Juan’) to 
clash with the harsh realities of every-day life. 

‘*The effect is painful, the reverse of beautiful, 
and consequently unpoetical. 

‘*His ‘Romanzero,’ and the second volume of 
his Poems, are, as we have already mentioned, 
inferior to the ‘Buch der Leider,’ which contains 
some perfect gems of poetry; for instance, the 
celebrated ‘Lay of the Lore-ley,’ the song (set to 
music by Mendelssohn) beginning — 

* Du schénes Fischermiidchen, 
Treibe den Kahn ans Land,’— 

(which latter will be found among the translations), 
and many others. Nothing can excel the melody 
of the versification, the beauty of the conception, 
the artistic clearness of execution displayed in these 
unrivalled morceaux ; but they must be read in the 
original in order to be fully appreciated, it being 
next to impossible, at least we find it so, to pre- 
serve the melody without injuring the intensity of 
expression which stamps Heine’s poetry. 

‘* But if the latter efforts of his muse do not equal 
those of his earlier days, Heine has in part com- 
pensated us for this disappointment by the force and 
beauty of his prose writings. 

‘«The ‘ Reise-bilder,’ the book ‘Le Grand’ (con- 
taining a humorous description of his school-boy 
and student years), the ‘Saloon,’ and the ‘ Romantic 
School,’ may rank among the most witty, most 
nervous, and poetical specimens of prose of which 
modern German literature can boast. 

“*To an Englishman, his remarks upon Welling- 
ton will appear rather deserving of pity than of any 
other feeling ; they will, however, be easier under- 
stood and excused, when his unbounded admiration 
for Napoleon is taken into consideration. 

“The cold, unyielding, iron beauty of Welling- 
ton’s character, his uniform success, make him, es- 
pecially for minds of Heine's cast, anything but an 
individuality likely to awaken poetical ardour, 
while, on the other hand, the whole career of Na- 
poleon is a tragedy of the sublimest kind. His 
very faults rendered him dearer to the eyes of 
Heine. It requires a healthy, satisfied mind to 
understand and admire the one, while the marvel- 
lous career of the other fascinates and binds natures 
the most opposite to the triumphal car of his ge- 
nius. We wander from the subject, however, a 
proof that it is well nigh exhausted. The ‘Saloon’ 
consists of aseries of admirable sketches of Parisian 
Life and Manners, an Essay on Religion and Phi- 
losophy in Germany ; fragments of tales, the best 
of which is entitled ‘Florentinische Nachte’ 
(Nights at Florence), and some ballads already 
published in the second volume of his poems. The 
last work of Heine’s to which we shall call the at- 
tention of our readers is the ‘Romantic School.’ 
It contains a masterly critique on this school of 
poetry, and its most celebrated representatives, 
where much truth and just observation is here and 
there marred by illiberal and bad-spirited deprecia- 
tion of the talents of others, more particularly of 
the two Schlegels.” 

In ‘The Sweet South’ of Eleanor Darby, 
metrical descriptions of scenery and life at 
Algiers are given, with more desire of —_ 
effect than ambition of literary merit. Irre- 
gular and fragmentary the poetical sketches 
are, but they give some striking views of 
Algiers and its inhabitants. Among the mis- 
cellaneous lyrics there are some written with 
reference to the passing times, as this on ‘ The 
New Holy War :’'— 

“ Sweet is theJFeast of Roses, in ravishing Cashmere, } 
And bright the Feast of Lanterns, when night like noon is 
But Prightest, fairest, sweetest, best, holiest of all 

Will be, ye gallant Moslems, your victor-festival ! 

“The houries of the Harem are broidering scarfs for ye, _ 
To wind, brave hearts, around ye, when crown’d with vice 
But jo: a white loving arms are the dearest searfs of all, 
And they shall twine ye fondly at Glory’s Festival ! 

“ And happier still the martyrs who are foredoom’d by Fate! 
Celestial brides their coming in Paradise await ; 

Laurels on earth, and palms in Heaven, and Houries of the 


skies 
Bless the immortal hero, who for his country dies! 
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to judge kindly and to speak leniently of 

works that have cost their authors much toil 

and time, when we can do so without bestow- 

ing a high order of praise, such as belongs 

Ps y to a very small number of poets in our 
y- 





Journal of a Cavalry Officer ; including the 
Memorable Sikh Campaign of 1845-46. B 
W. W. W. Humbley, M.A., Captain oth 
Lancers. Cambridge: Longman and Co. 

Captain Humstry’s Journal is written in a 

style somewhat diffuse and discursive, but it 

contains acceptable contributions to the mili- 

tary moopery | of the time, along with interesting 

notices of India and its people, as observed by 
an intelligent and educated European officer. 

From the imposing form in which the work 

appears, the contents of a small volume bein 

spread over more than 600 pages of pacha, 
octavo, the matter occupying less space than 
the margin of each page, we suppose that the 
gallant and learned anthor intends his book 
rather for select distribution than popular 
reading. If another edition is projected or 
called for, we advise Captain Humbley to 
publish it with less typographic display, omit- 
ting also much irrelevant matter, by which 
the journal will become of more reasonable 
dimensions, and be brought within the reach 
of a larger circle of readers. There is much 
in the book worthy of being generally known. 

Even of scenes dia often described the 

author’s account will be read with interest. 

Such is the following narrative of the battle- 

field of Ferozeshah the night after the en- 

gagement, and the next morning, which was, 
perhaps, the most critical time in the whole 
of Anglo-Indian history. Had Tej Singh 
acted boldly, on his arrival, on the side of the 

Sikhs, the consequences to the British force 

must have proved disastrous :— 

‘*The village of Ferozeshab appears to have been 
held during the night of the 21st of December, 
partly by the British and partly by the Sikhs. One 
of our divisions under the pi: Major-General 
Sir Harry Smith, kept up a fire during the greater 
part of the night. The other divisions bivouacked 
at some distance, no one knows where. Had a 
concerted movement been necessary, it would have 
been quite out of the question; for, by some mis- 
take or oversight, no place of rendezvous had been 
fixed on. Iam told that the men belonging to two 
or three of the European corps got clubbed toge- 





decided for the British, Tej Singh, the commander- 
in-chief of the Sikh army, suddenly appeared on 
the field with his army of reserve, consisting of 
30,000 men, and a large park of light guns. He 
charged into the midst of the British troops, and 
attempted to recover the entrenchment, but with- 
out success. He then opened a fire upon us from 
his guns, but, unhappily, all oug, shot were ex- 
pended. It was one of those unexpected cases 
which demand the*greatest promptitude and judg- 
ment; and our artillery are said to have fired blank 
ammunition. 

“‘The British cavalry had been ordered by a 
certain staff officer, in the Adjutant-General’s de- 
partment, to move off to Ferozepore. This, I 
suppose, must have been before Tej Singh came 
up. It is also reported that Tej Singh conceived 
that this move was made in connexion with some 
deeply concerted plan, with the intention of getting 
into his rear. Whatever may have been his 
opinion, he contented himself with firing a few 
shots from his light guns—none other had he—by 
which a few of the British were killed and wounded. 
Had the cavalry not been ordered off, the whole of 
which, I understand, moved away, with the ex- 
ception of that noble regiment the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, who had previously, in this same action, 
performed prodigies of valour in charging batteries 
and entrenchments,—acts unparalleled in cavalry 
tactics, —Tej Singh might have been attacked to 
advantage. Thus much is certain; that the officer 
above alluded to was allowed to retire from the 
service. The whole affair of the morning of the 
22nd cannot be either unravelled or explained; 
and I have discussed the matter with many officers 
who were present on that occasion, but have never 
met with one who could solve its mysteries. It 
savours more of romance than of reality. ‘Truthis 
strange—stranger than fiction.’ Goolab Singh, 
now Maharajah of Cashmere, speaking to a Euro- 
pean officer, of Tej Singh’s advance, as above de- 
scribed, observed that ‘Tej Singh committed a 
great blunder, he should never have gone near you, 
but should have marched at once upon Delhi!’ 

‘*Many, however, are of opinion, that the sud- 
den attack of Tej Singh, with his 30,000 troops, 
was a mere feint. It was well known that he was 
in correspondence with Captain Nicholson; and it 
is even affirmed, that he had privately furnished 
an officer with a plan of the intended operations of 
the Sikh army. It was his object to ingratiate 
himself with both parties. His position as leader 
of the army demanded that he should make the 
attack; while at the same time he foresaw that the 
British would ultimately triumph in the Punjaub, 
and that it would be for his interest to make friends 
of them. Therefore, after firing a few shots, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Sikhs fled from the 





field of battle, at the very moment when the failure 


—————— —— —_— 
“Oh, fair Stamboul! thou’rt lovelier than ever in thy woe, |‘ ther, and were so found the next morning ; nay, | of the enemy’s ammunition, and the departure of at 
pes ha ee apr dhl cA yonaby ad pen plow; even the whereabouts of the Commander-in-Chief | their cavalry to Ferozepore, gave him an advantage anotl 
A spirit that Weald Hk 0 ph ag the world defy ! himself could not be found. A certain Major- which might have turned the tide of victory in his dea | 
¢ Then let the proud Invader, in torrents like the waves General was. anxious to communicate with him, favour. After the desertion of their general, the Cav 
Of the o’erwhelming Neva, pour in his dastard slaves! .and an engineer officer, who had just been with | Sikhs made several ineffectual attempts to recover with 
Thy banks are hearts devoted! ere the floods enter thee, Sir Hugh Gough, offered to show him the road; |-the entrenchment, but before nightfall were com- shoul 
The corpse of thy last warrior the stepping-stone shall be! | hut, to his surprise, he could not find it: either |, pelled to retreat across the Sutlej.” caval 
“ Hail, glorious Omar Pasha! sublime, heroic soul ! His Excellency had moved his position, or the : ‘ soldi 

Prayers, wishes, blessings, follow thee—thee and thine | night was too yak $s Shab he hed ts trace | , On the battle of Aliwal, and with regard to viel 

Istamboul! ‘ hi ie the branch of the service to which Captain wor 
Hail, Ismail of the charmed life! One patriot is worth 18 Way back, Humbley bel he off the followi © 
All the base-minded serfs, and all the despots upon earth! ‘“‘The morning light revealed the fact that the | 44tmbiey belongs, he ollers the tollowing lance 

| “ The blogd-red flag of Turkey yet deeper shall be dyed, Sikhs were still masters of a large portion of their comments :— in h 

Tn crimson tears the foe shall weep his perfidy and pride; entrenchments; the British retaining only that “There are some circumstances which occurred the 
The Nery cyprese-groves shall smile, when on the winds are | hart where they had bivouacked during the night. | at the battle of Aliwal, deserving of prominent duty 
Loud pwans—from the Caucasus e’en to the Golden Horn! ‘The Commander-in-Chief now drew up his | notice. The enemy had a great many guns, which yr 
“Chivalrous France, and lion-hearted England, why will ye forces ; the Infantry forming into a line supported | were playing with considerable effect upon the ee 1 
Be Jealous rivals? Vie henceforth in generous rivalry ! on either side by the horse artillery. His Excel- | British troops. Major, now Lieutenant-Colone aa 

i Bid the Cross with the Crescent in this Holy War unite ; lency took the command of the left wing, the | G. S. Lawrenson, C.B., who commanded the 

On, or of wrong’d valour! and God protect the | Governor-General of the right. The engagement | Brigade of Horse Artillery, finding his men and offic 

| 3 i nu —“ with a brisk cannonade from the centre, | horses falling, to save the delay of waiting for opin 

wh td the heart's Holy Places—for honour, justice, truth e Sikhs renewed the deadly fire from their heavy | orders, instantly galloped up his brigade of guns to to ¥ 
| e fight—and is not this, then, a Holy War in sooth? 3 . Robie 4 >. The 

Oh, head a new Crusade ! for all th’ oppress’d, ’gainst tyrant- | guns, screened by their masked batteries, scattering | within a short distance of the Sikhs, wheeled 

might! ; death and destruction among the British troops. | round, unlimbered, and, by a brisk cannonade, war, 

\ Heaqate sreuies will be there! the God of Battles loves the | Both the left and right wings of infantry advancing | soon forced their gunners to quit their guns for a is tl 

} = i under their able commanders, charged the Sikhs | time. Had the cavalry charged at the same mo- hon 

Perhaps some readers may think we have | at the point of the bayonet, and took possession of | ment, I am assured they would have taken the agal 

| devoted larger space to these poetical volu mes | the village of Ferozeshah. guns. It was one of those exhibitions of decision C 

than most of them merit ; but we are willin ‘* At this juncture, when victory seemed to be | and promptitude in war, which well merits, and . 
| § J RY. promp wai 


did receive its reward. It was probably the sud- 
denness of the movement which prevented the 
immediate support by troops. 

‘“‘The Sikhs made a singular disposition of their 
infantry in this battle for receiving the charges of 
thé British cavalry. Instead of forming in squares 
they were arranged into triangles, the apex being 
in front and opposed to the British, the men also 
in the rear, or base line, knelt down, so that when 
the 16th Lancers broke through the front face 
they were received by fixed bayonets. The French 
system was followed in these dispositions; and a 
few French officers were alone wanting to animate 
the enemy with hopes of success, however fatilé 
such hopes must have proved. For, opposed to a 
force commanded by one of our ablest and most 
experienced generals, nothing but ruin and utter 
destruction could, under any circumstances, have 
fallen to the lot of our rash, though brave foe. 

“The 16th Lancers suffered greatly, for the 
Sikhs fought with the most obstinate bravery. 
Preferring a voluntary death, even when all hope 
of resistance was at an end, they determined that 
their lives should be purchased at a high cost. 
Captain Bere of that gallant regiment was most 
successful in his efforts, having been seen to charge 
through the wedge of Sikhs and back again more 
than onct. And cordially do I congratulate a 
brother officer, Lieutenant 'T. J. Francis, on having 
had the good fortune to be present in this glorious 
action. He had but lately returned from England, 
and, at the commencement of the campaign, was 
on his way to the upper provinces with a detach- 
ment of recruits, Being anxious not to lose the 
opportunity of seeing service with Sir Hany 
Smith’s division, Lieutenant Francis hastened up, 
and arriving opportunely for the battle, obtained 
permission to accompany the 16th Lancers to the 
field. After the action, Brigadier Cureton, who 
commanded the cavalry, thanked Lieutenant 
Francis for his valuable services, which commen- 
dation I had the pleasure of reading from 2 copy 
of an extract from the brigade orders a day or two 
after. 

“‘The late Colonel Cureton of the 16th Lancers, 
who was unfortunately killed at Ramnuggur, had 
been known to say that Lancers should never be 
employed in charges with the enemy in less than a 
squadron, and from the results of this battle many 
cavalry officers have questioned whether the lance 
is the best weapon for cavalry in India. In the 
charges at Aliwal the Sikhs have been known to 
receive the point into their bodies and then to kill 
their adversary by cutting him down. The Sikh 
could not extract the lance, nor had the Lancer 
time to draw his sword, 

‘‘There is no doubt that Lancers should never 
charge in small parties, Nothing less than a wing 


should attempt to break squares of infantry. 
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“The charge in line of a broken enemy is 
another thing. Marshal Marmont, in his ‘ Esprit 
des Instructions Militaires,’ pp. 45—50, says: 
‘Cavalry should have one pistol; heavy cavalry, 
with lances and sabres and some few carbines, 
should be employed to fight infantry, the light 
cavalry to finish. The hussar or light cavalry 
soldier will, single-handed, beat the lancer. Cui- 
rassiers should be armed with the lance and straight 
sword. The first rank should charge with the 
lance couched, and the second rank with the sabre 
in hand. As soon as the shock is effected, and 
the ranks are mingled, the sabres must do their 
duty. Lancers are equally successful against 
cavalry in line, especially if the enemy have only 
sabres. The cavalry in line should have lances 
chiefly, the sabre as an auxiliary.’ 

“Though Marmont was educated as an artillery 
officer, his great military experience entitles his 
opinion to be received with due respect, no matter 
to which branch of the profession he may refer. 
The Lancers were not employed in the Peninsular 
war, nor yet at Waterloo, consequently the 16th 
is the first Lancer regiment which has had the 
honour of testing the lance in open conflict, and 
against bodies of hostile infantry.” 


Of the condition of the Punjaub after the 
war, and the prospect of tfe prosperity of the 
country under British rule, a very gratify- 
ing statement is given. The young Rajah, 
Dhuleep Singh, according to all accounts is a 
prince of much intelligence and good prin- 
si and his conduct since his profession of 
Christianity has been such as to afford the 
best hopes of his influence being used for the 
improvement of his people:— 

“When the Punjaub, paralysed and withered 
under the military authority of Runjeet Singh, 
first became ours, it never entered into the imagi- 
nation of the most sanguine, to conceive the change 
which a few short years. of wise and enlightened 
rule would produce in the outward face of the 
country. Whole tracks of forest and jungle have 
been cleared and brought under cultivation ; canals, 
hundreds of miles in extent, and at an outlay of 
millions of rupees, are in course of excavation; 
commerce and agriculture are encouraged, and 
every possible facility is afforded to the native mind 
to develop the resources which nature has placed 
within the reach of its inhabitants. 

“‘We cannot but feel that it is only a Christian 
power which could have exercised this happy in- 
fluence; for Christianity has been in all ages, and 
under all circumstances, the pionee of enlighten- 
ment and civilization. Circumstanced as the Bri- 
tish government were, they could not well make 
any direct efforts to establish Christianity among 
the Sikhs, and indeed their usual caution and feel- 
ing rather lean to the reverse. And yet without 
any such efforts or encouragement on their part, 
and no one can tell exactly how, the first fruit of 
the Gospel among the native sovereigns of India, 
is the young Maharajah, Dhuleep Singh, the son 
and successor of the mighty Runjeet Singh.” 


Captain Humbly records his impressions of 
the various places where he was stationed, or 
which he visited on march. The account of 
Lahore thus commences:— 

“The appearance of the city is very imposing 
ata distance, from its numerous mosques, with 
their azure domes and sparkling minarets rising 
majestically above the palaces, houses and gardens, 
the far distance being bounded by the bold outline 
of the snow-capped Himalayas. To the south lies 
the ancient city of Lahore, completely in ruins, 
interspersed with the remains of caravansaries, 
sepulchral monuments, towers and domes, over- 
shadowed here and there by the lofty crowns of 
the graceful date-palm. 

“These splendid buildings carry the mind back 

a by-gone age, when wealth and grandeur 
reigned in Lahore, under the first Mahomedan 
conquerors. of Hindoostan, before they succeeded 

establishing themselves in the central Provinces 
of India, Lahore was the residence of Humayoon, 


ay 





the father of Akbar, who greatly enlarged and im- 
proved the city, which during his reign is said to 
have been three leagues in length; even to this 
day it is of considerable extent. 

‘‘The modern city of Lahore lies close to the 
Ravee, and contains about 80,000 inhabitants.- It 
is surrounded by a massive brick wall, twenty-five 
feet in height, and fortified at regular distances 
with bastions and towers. Runjeet Singh greatly 
improved and strengthened the fortifications; and, 
like a good general, carried a moat completely 
round the outer side of the wall, and circumvallated 
this moat with a line of strong ramparts, fortified 
by out-works and heavy artillery, running in a 
circumference of seven or eight miles round the 
city. It gives the impression of a once impregnable 
place, and even now presents an appearance of 
considerable strength, though many of the bastions 
and works are going to decay. 

‘‘The bright illusions which have previously 
filled the imagination of the stranger with visions 
of grandeur and magnificence, vanish like a dream 
the moment he enters the city gate. The principal 
street is very narrow, and extremely dirty, with a 
kennel running through the middle of it, into 
which is thrown the refuse from the neighbouring 
houses. Here, too, the streets are unpaved, and 
in such a wretched condition, that they are almost 
impassable in wet weather. The houses are chiefly 
of brick, and though lofty, present a mean appear- 
ance. Like most of the Oriental houses, they 
have flat roofs, where the inhabitants pass the cool 
of the day. They are surrounded by dead walls, 
and present nothing of architectural interest; the 
only redeeming feature being an elegant arabesque 
carving, which runs along the wooden balconies 
and windows.” 


As a specimen of the miscellaneous subjects 
introduced into the journal, the account of the 
educational institutions of Calcutta will pro- 
bably interest some of our readers:— 


‘*Bishop’s College was founded in 1820, by 
‘The Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ at the instance of 
Bishop Middleton. This institution is essentially 
a religious foundation, and is under the manage- 
ment of a Principal, the Rev, W. Kay, B.D., 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and three Professors. 

‘* Bishop's College is open for the admission of 
all students of moderate qualifications, who shall 
conform to its religious ordinances, and its acade- 
mical instruction and discipline. It has a library 
of about 6,000 volumes, besides a large and varied 
collection of manuscripts, chiefly Oriental ; namely, 
Syriac, Zend, Pehlevi, Arabic, Persian, Tibetan 
and Sanscrit. Among the latter are parts of the 
first two Vedas, and several Puranas. The Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge send copies of 
all works printed at their presses to Bishop's 
College. 

‘“‘The students are required to attend divine 
service twice daily, after the form of the Common 
Prayer of the United Church of England and 
Treland, in the beautiful little chapel of the College. 
They have their meals in common, in the hall, 
which is a spacious and elegant room, adorned 
with the portraits of the Founder, Bishop Middle- 
ton, and of a former distinguished Principal, the 
late Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a man for whom I entertained the 
greatest respect, as well for his varied and gigantic 
literary attainments, as for his quiet and unas- 
suming manners. 

“ The students, with the exception of the natives, 
wear an academical dress ; and, with the sanction 
of their parents or guardians, are expected to em- 
brace the profession of schoolmasters, catechists, or 
missionaries. The usual period of study is five 
years, after which they are employed at a fixed 
stipend as catechists, until of age for ordination, 
when they become missionaries. 

‘‘There are native teachers for Arabic and 
Persian, Sanscrit and Bengalee, Cingalese and 
Tamul. At the College press, translations are 
made into the Oriental languages of the Holy 
Scriptures and of the Liturgy, under a revision of 





the College Syndicate, which consists of seven 
members. There were, in 1849, seventeen persons 
studying at the College, who, as soon as they 
become qualified, will be sent as catechists or mis- 
sionaries to different parts of India. Two of the 
chaplains of the Bengal establishment have been 
ordained from this College. 

‘*The Madrissa, or Mahomedan College, is situ- 
ated in Wellesley Square, Cullinga. Natives are 
here instructed in the Arabic, the language in 
which the laws of the Mahomedan Government 
are written; and the object is to preserve a correct 
knowledge of that language. 

‘‘There is another Mahomedan College at 
Hoogly, about twenty miles from Calcutta, called 
the College of Mahomed. Mohsin, established in 
August, 1836. 

“‘The Hindoo College was established in 1816. 
It consists of a Principal, a Lecturer on Mathe- 
matics, a Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy and Civil Engineering, a Surveying 
Master, and an Assistant Professor of Literature, 
besides several assistants in the respective depart- 
ments. 

‘ The Sanscrit College consists of eleven Pundits, 
three English teachers, who are natives, two secre- 
taries, and a librarian. The object of this Institu- 
tion is to preserve a correct acquaintance with this 
original and learned Hindoo language, in which 
the Hindoo sacred books and laws are written. 

‘¢The Schools in Calcutta are numerous. The 
Free School is a charitable institution, and its 
object is not only to educate, but also to apprentice 
the children, when they have arrived at a suitable 
age. Parents, whose children are not eligible on 
the score of poverty, may have them educated in 
this School, on the monthly payment of a sum 
not exceeding ten rupees, or 1/. sterling. On the 
1st of January, 1849, there were 400 children in 
this Institution. 

‘‘The Lower Orphan School, Alipore, is divided 
into two departments, a boys’ and a girls’. 

‘St. Paul’s School, Chowringhee, was established 
in 1845. It is under a Committee of Manage- 
ment, of which the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta is the President. 

“St. James’s School was established by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. This 
benevolent Institution, founded in 1809, admits 
children of both sexes, and is under the control of 
three Trustees. The Parental Academic Institu- 
tion was founded in March, 1823. 

“The Free Church Institution, originally esta- 
blished in August, 1830, under the name of ‘ the 
General Assembly’s Institution,’ and now sup- 
ported by the Free Church of Scotland, consists 
of a College, a Normal and Preparatory School. 
The number of pupils is about 1,100. In imme- 
diate connexion with the Free Church Institution 
are three Branch Schools, mustering 550 pupils. 
The General Assembly’s Institution, situated in 
Cornwallis Square, has about 500 pupils. 

“The Bhowanipore Christian Institution was 
established by the Church Missionary Society, and 
contains 475 scholars. 

‘<The Indian Free School, situated in Corn- 
wallis Street, was instituted in 1839. Each 
scholar pays a fee of two rupees, or 4s, a month, 

‘‘The Anglo-Indian School was established in 
1829; the boys pay one and two rupees, or 2s, 
and 4s. per mensem. 

‘‘The Patriotic College was established in 1846. 
The terms are from one and a half to three rupees 
monthly, and the course of education is the same 
as that adopted in the Hindoo college, with slight 
modifications. The Normal Institution has two 
schools, the one Normal and the other Model. In 
the former the students are divided into two classes, 
stipendiary and free, the first of whom receive from 
Government 12 rupees or 11. 4s. per month.” 


Notices are then given of other institutions 
in connexion with various religious denominas 
tions, and of the schools for instruction in 
medical and special professions. The con- 
cluding pages of the work, and the appendix, 
contain statistical reports and miscellaneous 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











reports useful for reference. Maps, and 
plans of some of the battles of the Sutlej, 
illustrate the journal. 





The Life of Girolamo Cardano, of Milan, 
- Physician. By Henry Morley, author of 
‘Palissy the Potter.’ 2 vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Turs is a remarkable piece of biography, both 
as regards the subject of it, and the hterary 
labour of the author. The name of Jerome 
Cardan, physician, mathematician, astrologer, 
is one that occupies a conspicuous place in the 
annals of the sixteenth century. But even 
the learned have hitherto had only a vague 
knowledge of his character and history, no 
formal memoir of him having been published, 
while the brief notices in books of biography 
have been generally copied by successive com- 
pilers, with limited selection of facts and un- 
corrected repetition of errors. Mr. Morley 
has undertaken to write an original and com- 
plete biography, the materials for which exist 
in great abundance in Cardan’s voluminous 
works. In a treatise ‘De proprid Vita,’ 
written in his old age, Cardan says that he 
had then published a hundred and thirty-nine 
books, and that he was leaving behind him 
in manuscript one hundred and eleven. 
Many of these are lost or were suppressed, 
but various editions of most of them exist, 
and a collected edition of the whole of his 
works then extant was published in ten 
volumes folio, at Paris, in 1663. Whatever 
was the subject in hand, it was the author’s 
habit to introduce many personal statements 
and allusions, often in the most detailed man- 
ner, and relating to passing events, in which 
he was more or less directly concerned. 
From these sources Mr. Morley has derived 
the facts of the biography, and has presented 
a most striking picture of one “who was not 
only the popular philosopher, but also the 
fashionable physician of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” The fame of Cardan has been long 
almost a mythical legend, but the outline 
of his history and the salient features of his 
character are here brought out in a bold and 
clear style, in which the author’s previous 
studies and literary tastes had qualified him 
to excel. Of Cardan’s life we shall not 
attempt to give any connected sketch, but 
present some specimens of the author’s manner 
of treating the subject, such as we think will 
leave few readers satisfied merely with ex- 
tracts from a work so varied and original in 
its matter. Here is a picture of Jerome's 
early education and habits :— 

‘* Jerome had been instructed by his father: in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, in geometry, in 
some astrology, and had learnt also in the same 
company to chatter Latin; but he was nineteen 
years old before Fazio consented to his earnest wish 
that he might study thoroughly that language— 
then the only tongue used by the learned—and 
endeavour to make use of his abilities. The taste 
for mathematics communicated to him by his father, 
Cardan always retained. When in his fresh youth 
he became eager to obtain a name that should not 
die, and must needs sit down at once to write a 
treatise, and so make the best beginning that he 
could of the career to which his aspirations tended, 
there was no subject that lay nearer to his mind 
than the geometry he gathered from his father’s 
teachings and his father’s books. The boy, there- 
fore, worked diligently at a little book in his own 

guage, since he could write no Latin, wherein 
he taught how and why, the latitude and longitude 
of two places or stars being known, their true 
distance from each other may be calculated. This 





little treatise was divided into chapters, and was 
chiefly founded on a book of Geber’s. Having 
achieved this first work, Jerome was rather proud 
to lend it to a friend, Agostino Lavizario, of Como. 
To the disappointment of posterity, and the chagrin 
of the author, Lavizario died of plague, and 
Jerome’s manuscript could never be recovered. 
‘*But the zeal of the young aspirant for im- 
mortal honours had not been content with labour 
on a single work ; another book had been com- 
menced about the same time, more original in its 


design, and more ambitious, more peculiarly 
characteristic. As Cardan grew, his restlessness 
increased. 


He felt aggrieved when, at the age of 
eighteen, full of strong powers and strong passions, 
he still found himself compelled into a half-menial 
position, and denied the education for which he 
was thirsting. His want of proper standing had 
become more obvious, and the reason of it, with a 
galling frequency, was on the lips of his companions. 
His health was bad, his home was uncongenial, 
out of doors he was in a wrong position. He had 
become proud, and so sensitive, that his spirit 
suffered pain from any but the gentlest touch. 
Worldly advancement seemed impossible, restless- 
ness became recklessness, and the neglected youth 
turned all the energy that was not spent in nursing 
his ambition upon games of chance. He brought 
his acquired taste for mathematics to the gaming- 
table, and calculated nicely probabilities in cards 
and dice. When, afterwards, a sure object in life 
presented itself, quitting the company of gamblers, 
he pursued it steadily ; but in the hopeless, mise- 
rable years of energy that saw no outlet, and of 
reckless discontent, there was no game played in 
his day with dice at which Jerome Cardan did not 
become proficient. Meanwhile, the philosophic bias 
was not weaker than the passions of those mise- 
rable years. The young gambler’s experiences were 
all treasured for a philosophic use, while scientific 
calculations were submitted to the test of practice ; 
for this other work, begun in early youth, and 
finished at the age of twenty-three, was nothing 
less than an original and elaborate treatise on the 
science that belongs to games of chance. The 
idea was a shrewd one, and the execution of it 
curiously brought into play all the characteristic 
features of its author’s life. Jt displayed much of 
the knowledge he had acquired from the old geome- 
trician Fazio, the philosophic powers that had 
grown and strengthened in the midst of all mis- 
fortune and neglect, and the love of dice that re- 
presented the impatient and ill-regulated spirit 
that so much want of sympathy had by this time 
begotten.” 


In the account of his studying at Padua 
and Pavia, there are some welcome glimpses 
of old university customs, as well as of general 
life in Italy in those times. 


‘¢ Jerome Cardan, therefore, being as well or as 
ill-fitted for the career he sought as may be sup- 
posed of a youth minded as he was, and troubled as 
he was with fleshly ailments, set out at the age of 
nineteen for Pavia, provided in an ungrudging way 
by his father with respectable resources. So far 
as studies were concerned, the exact curriculum of 
his prepatory education may be briefly told. In 
addition to reading and writing, Fazio had taught 
him rudiments of arithmetic when he was a little 
boy, and had instructed him, when he was nine 
years old, in some of the world’s mysteries, magical 
lore very probably, whence obtained Jerome never 
discovered. Soon afterwards the geometrician 
taught his son some principles of Arabian astrclogy, 
a kind of study that must have done much to con- 
firm the little fellow’s dreaminess of nature, and then 
finding that his recollection of dry facts was bad, 
endeavoured to instil into him a system of artificial 
memory, in which endeavours he did not succeed. 
After Jerome's twelfth year, he had been taught to 
say by heart the first six books of Euclid, not to 
understand them, and he had been aided carelessly 
with a few books and scanty verbal information and 
advice in the study of geometry and dialectics. At 
the cost of his mother, who had a woman’s appre- 





ciation of such matters, Jerome had also reccived 





instruction in music, which, asa social amusement, 
consisted in those days chiefly of part singing and 
choruses. This Clara had furnished to her gon 
without his father’s knowledge. Fazio himself, 
who had no lack of power for facetious conversation, 
and was great among his freinds as a teller of 
anecdotes, fables, and marvels of all kinds, being 
particularly full of stories about demons, and 
claiming an especial demon of his own, aided the 
constant growth of superstitious feeling in the apt 
mind of his pupil. Other things Jerome had learnt 
for his own pleasure. With his father’s help he 
had become so well versed in dialectics, that before 
he went to Pavia he earned some pocket-money for 
himself by giving private lessons in that study. 
Of Latin he knew no more than he had acquired in 
conversation with his father ; but to write Latin, ag 
T have said before, was the great object of his young 
desire. 

‘* At Pavia, Cardan was placed under the care 
of Giovanni Ambrosio Targio, in whose house he 
resided without any companion. At the close of 
the academic year he returned to Milan. He had 
made good use of time, forin the succeeding yearafter 
his return to Pavia, where he again lodged with 
Targio, he disputed publicly with very great success, 
and was a teacher in the Gymnasium of the first 
books of Euclid. H@even undertook for a few 
days to discourse upon dialectics in the place of the 
appointed teacher, Brother Romolo Serveta; and 
afterwards he took for a short time a class of ele- 
mentary philosophy on behalf of a physician named 
Pandolfo. He was evidently working hard, 
learning to read and write Latin, not by the ordi- 
nary way of grammar rules, but by practice, and 
by native tact, with books and dictionaries. 

‘The years of study now commenced were years 
of happiness to the young student. He worked 
hard, partly to make up for lost time, partly in 
fear that he might be recalled by his father if ill- 
tidings of him were sent home. At Pavia he was 
master of himself, and between the sessions, when 
he went home to Milan, he assumed the right of 
managing his own affairs. His mode of studying 
was suited to his tastes, though perhaps not 
exactly orthodox. The common course of a day's 
study was as follows :—After a morning’s work he 
walked in the shade outside the town-walls; then 
he dined; then he gave up his time to music. The 
young philosopher then took his fishing-lines, and 
went a-fishing under shelter of the groves and woods 
not far beyond the gates of Pavia. A philosopher 
who means to be immortal must needs think as well 
as read and write. Cardan could either think or 
read while he was fishing. He took out with him 
also into the woods writing materials, and so 
studied and worked under the thick green leaves, 
among the wild flowers, throughout the summer 
afternoon, dreaming ambitious dreams, and fairly 
striving to fulfil his best desires. At sunset he re- 
turned into the town, where his behaviour was not 
always orderly. Dice and the draught-board had 
their charms for him; a restless night spent wan- 
dering about the streets after a day of music was, 
in his view, a simple kind of relaxation. In this 
way Cardan worked hard, and made rapid progress. 
Having embraced medicine as his profession, he had 
begun a treatise on the ‘ Differings of Doctors.’ In 
the year following his second academical course, re- 
maining at home in Milan because the presence of 
war caused the schools of Pavia to be closed, he 
wrote fifty sheets of mathematical commentanes. 
These sheets, I may here add, he lent to Ottaviano 
Scoto: Ottaviano lost them. ’ 

‘* Jerome Cardan had embraced medicine as his 
profession. What was to become, then, of the 
stipend of the hundred seudi? He had thrown it 
aside as dust in the balance of his thoughts. The 
choice of a profession was not to him a money ques- 
tion. Regarding it, however, even in that light, 
when his father and Clara pleaded to him the im- 
portance of this lectureship, and the honours and 
emoluments that were to be attained by all good 
jurisconsults, the youth felt that his father’s stand- 
ing in the world was but a bad endorsement of their 
plea. Jurisprudence, he remarked, had done but 





little for his father Fazio, though he had been 
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lauded as the knower of all things in that book of 
his on Peckham’s ‘ Perspectiva.’ To that book, 
and the laudation in it, Jerome refers, noting how 
very false the praise was, since his father’s know- 
ledge was confined to few ideas, and none of those 
his own. Law studies had contracted his mind— 
not enlarged it. Eager, therefore, for the best kind 
of mental cultivation as the basis of his future im- 
mortality, the young philosopher, after he went to 
Pavia, was not long in determining that he would 
never follow in his father’s steps. 

‘‘Medicine had recommended itself to Cardan as 
the pursuit most likely to beget a philosophic mind. 
As a physician, he could not only keep over his 
own feeble health a reasonable guardianship—and 
he desired long life—but he should also be more 
fairly on the path to an immortal fame. The 
studies that belong to medicine, he reasoned, stand 
upon surer ground than studies that belong to law. 
Law treats of local custom, medicine of truths 
common to the whole world, and to all ages. 
Medicine is the nobler as well as the safer ground, 
he said, on which to build a lasting fame, since its 
inquiries are concerned only with pure reason, with 
the eternal law of nature, not with the opinions of 
men. Swayed by such arguments the bold student 
determined to give up every design of following 
upon his father’s track, and abandoned expectation 
of his stipend of a hundred scudi. 

“Fazio, failing now in health, withdrew his op- 
position, and Jerome, having missed one academic 
course while the armies concerned in the quarrel 
between Charles V. and Francis I. were creating 
more than common tumult in the country, went in 
the next year, he being twenty-three years old, not 
again to Pavia, but to Padua.” 


At the age of twenty-five he was created 
a doctor of the famous university of Padua. 
In 1531, when he had just completed his 
thirtieth year, and was settled in the little 
provincial town of Sacco, the young physician 
married. An affecting account is given of 
the struggles for many a year, with the first 
movements of turning fortune. 

“Tt was in October, 1534, that Jerome, with 
his wife and child, came back to Milan, beggared, 
and applied for shelter to the public Xenodochium, 
the workhouse of his age. That was an establish- 
ment whose doors were open to the sick and needy 
and the houseless stranger, maintained from re- 
ligious motives by various communities, in direct 
obedience to the admonition joined in Scripture to 
the question of the righteous and unrighteous— 
‘Lord when saw we thee an hungred and fed thee ? 
or thirsty and gave thee drink? When saw we thee 
esiranger and took thee in ? or naked, and clothed 

ee | 

“Cardan, however, had an active friend in 
Milan. The same Filippo Archinto for whom he 
had been writing his book on the Judgments of 
the Astronomers, had counselled him to come again 
to Milan, and took pains on his behalf. Filippo, 
the son of Christopher and Maddalena della Torre, 
differed in age from Cardan by not more than a 
year ; he was a young man equally agreeable and 
learned, who, by love of pleasure, had been doubt- 

brought into contact with Cardan over the dice, 
and by the instinct of a kindred genius, and by 
love of learning, had been drawn into a state of 
Intimacy with the poor maligned philosopher. 
Atchinto, full of kindness, wisdom, tact, and well 

m also, all ready in repute for oratory, had the 
Promise of a bright career before him, and he did 

twards attain, as we shall find, by his own 
merits, to high distinction. In 1534 his influence 
sufficed to procure even for the despised Cardan a 
small appointment. He could not obtain for him 
authority to practise medicine, but he lost no time 
Mendeavouring to make him independent of the 
college. Under the will of a deceased citizen 
tamed Thomas Plat, a small sum had been left to 
be applied yearly to the payment of a lecturer on 
Seometry, arithmetic, and astronomy ; the lectures 
to be delivered upon holidays. The office of 
ta under the endowment of Thomas Plat 
pened then to be vacant; and not many days 








after his return to Milan, the appointment was by 
Archinto’s influence conferred upon the learned 
graduate in medicine, Jerome Cardan. To the 
same kind friend he was indebted for the introduc- 
tion to a few other sources of income, very trifling 
indeed ; a deduction had been made from his small 
salary of seven crowns a year by the prefects of the 
Xenodochium, in whose gift the office was. His 
yearly receipts from all sources would not exceed 
fifty crowns, but he was a philosopher, and he and 
Lucia were quite @ble to subsist on that. 

‘‘Not unwilling at the same time to earn, if 
possible, a better income, the new lecturer endea- 
voured to increase the fees paid for attendance on 
his courses, by rendering them as attractive as 
he could. With this view he occasionally substi- 
tuted geography for the less popular details of 
geometry, and lectured upon architecture instead of 
arithmetic. The mind of Cardan being thus set 
actively to work upon five subjects, was soon en- 
gaged on books allied to them in character; and 
five works were reckoned aftérwards by the philo- 
sopher himself as the direct result of the appoint- 
ment now in question. 

‘*Jerome then was {n this way established with 
a slender income. Among the discouragements that 
pressed upon him from all sides in Milan, he had 
not lost faith in his future. He was thirty-three 
years old. He had been practising medidine for 
eight years, and had found himself, at the end of 
that term, without patients and without character 
as a physician, utterly poor. He had been writing 
books from boyhood. Some of his manuscripts had 
been read by a few educated friends, and by one or 
two of them appreciated; others had perished 
through domestic mischances, others had been lent 
and carelessly mislaid, none had been printed. 
Yet Cardan was curious in pens, and because he 
regarded them as the keys that would enable him 
one day to open a door for himself into the temple 
of Fame, he wrote on with unflagging industry. 
He breakfasted on barley-bread and water, and 
compared with the relish of an epicure the respec- 
tive merits of nasturtium leaves, rue, parsley, and 
other herbs, as economic means of making. bread 
and water savoury. At the same time he worked 
on with a restless energy, and knew that he should 
win the prize on which his heart was set, not wealth 
for a few years, but renown for centuries. 

“Tn spite of all his eccentricities and errors, 
within a rude exterior the disputatious and excitable 
young scholar had shut up a fine spirit and a tender 
heart. His ethical writings uttered throughout life 
the language of a spiritual nature. The unique 
candour with which he publishes his faults—often 
such faults as many men commit and no man names 
—though he may have been stung to it by a con- 
tempt for the hollow affectation of respectability 
that would have hunted him for ever as a bastard, 
had he not been strong enough to stand at bay, and 
though such candour may sometimes be scarcely 
sane, yet it bespeaks a sturdy truthfulness, an in- 
nate generosity that we must honour.” 


Among the difficulties of Cardan his first 
appearance in print was one of the greatest to 
overcome, of the manner of effecting which 
an interesting account is given, with the 
results to the printer and to the author. 

‘*Cardan was thirty-five years old, and up to 
this date, and though an undefatigable author from 
his youth up, not a sentence of his writings had 
been printed. At last, however, the great day 
was near when for the first time he should talk to 
the whole world in print, and ascertain whether he 
could really make it worth men’s while to pay atten- 
tion to his talking. 

‘*Mention was made in a former chapter of a 
college friend, Ottaviano Scoto, to whom Jerome 
had lent some early essays, and who had lost them. 
He was a pallid youth, one of the few old com- 
panions whose friendship Cardan afterwards desired, 
avoiding richer and more powerful associates. Oc- 
tavian paid absolute homage in his friendship to 
the stronger mind of Jerome, adhered to him 
through good and ill report, believed implicitly in 
his great talents, and loved him with the utmost 





warmth of youthful friendship. By the death of 
his father in Venice, this believing friend, Ottaviano 
Scoto, became master of a printing-office. 

‘‘Then Cardan dusted his manuscript about the 
‘Bad Method of Practice among Physicians,’ and 
opened his heart to Scoto. If he could only prove 
to the Milanese that he was not the worse physician 
for his knowledge of geometry, a better day might 
shine into his chambers. If he could only print his 
book! The distant hope of a great good, to attain 
which the poor philosopher had sighed so long in 
vain, seemed but a trifle in accomplishment. 
‘What you propose is a light matter,’ said the 
sanguine printer, who took cheerfully all risk of 
publication on himself. ‘ And if,’ he added, ‘I 
knew that I was to lose all my outlay on it, I would 
still print the volume for your sake. I think, how- 
ever, that it will be no great venture.” The book 
—‘De Malo Medendi Usu’—was therefore printed 
at Venice, in 1536, Scoto alone correcting the 
proofs, because there were no ready or cheap means 
of communication between Venice and Milan. 

‘It was a clever book, denouncing seventy-two 
errors in practice. Such errors were the total 
denial of wine to the sick, the denial of fish, and 
the allowance of flesh to people sick of fever, the 
belief prevalent in many quarters that there could 
be found one mode of cure for all diseases, and the 
doctrine that no patient should be bled while suf- 
fering under acute pain—a woful sentence to some 
—sentence of death, for example, to the man tor- 
mented by the agonies of an acute inflammation of 
the peritoneum. He taught that to do nothing 
with physic was much better than to do too much, 
and urged the great number of things that have to 
be considered before a man desiring to act rightly 
should set his hand to a prescription. The book 
was clever, and was of a kind to meet with rapid 
sale. 

“Tt did sell rapidly, but its appearance plunged 
the luckless author into new distress. It had not 
been long subject to criticism before Cardan was 
made aware of so many petty faults in matter, 
style, and grammar, that any pride he may have 
himself had in his work when he sent it to the press 
was altogether humbled. Many years afterwards, 
when he re-issued the work with the number of its 
sections increased to a hundred, having spent 
twenty-eight days in correcting what he had written 
in fifteen, he refers in this way to its first appear- 
ance:—‘I blush to acknowledge that there were 
more than even three hundred blunders of mine in 
this book, exclusive of misprints. And I long since 
had it in my mind to blot it out from the number of 
my offspring ; but to that course there was the objec- 
tion of a certain special usefulness connected with 
it, by which it had been made so saleable that in 
its second year the printer would have issued it 
again to the public if I had not resisted his desire.’ 

‘* But the sound part of the book which, in many 
points, condemned and opposed prevailing prac- 
tices, of course received from the doctors of Milan, 
hostile enough already, the strongest condemnation 
and opposition. The cry was raised against its - 
author that he did not practise his profession, and 
it was asked, how then could he presume to teach 
it to the men who did. The unlucky title of his 
book was quoted constantly against him, and if 
anybody thought of seeking medical assistance 
from Jerome Cardan, it could be urged against him 
not only that he was not recognised by the local 
College of Physicians, but that he was an eccentric 
man who would imperil the lives of his patients by 
rash crotchets of his own. He was a poor man, 
maddened by poverty, struggling against men high 
in repute and. rich. He was a young man com- 
plaining of his elders. Rivals and enemies looked 
grave and shrugged their shoulders, merely pointing 
out that the author of a book ‘On the Bad Prac- 
tice of Medicine in Common Use’ might have a 
better practice of his own; but from the very title 
of his work it was obvious—as the public generally 
could but admit—that he opposed singly the ex- 
perience and learning of the whole profession. 
He, too, a young man, who, as they all knew, was 
a lecturer upon geography, geometry, arithmetic, 
and architecture. 
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“And this was all that had resulted from the 
book written and printed with so much hope of a 
happy issue. It was to have led the way to sick- 
beds, by the proof it would afford that he who wrote 
it had thought soundly and deeply as a practical 
physician. I[t was to have brought to him the first 
honours of public authorship. ‘ But where I looked 
for honour,’ said Cardan, ‘I reaped nothing but 
shame.’ The book damaged him in every respect 
but one. It had satisfied the printer, who derived 
a profit from its sale. It had been bought to be 
abused; the printer rejoiced, while the author 
grieved. Ottaviano Scoto, satisfied with his ex- 
perience, held his type still at the service of the poor 
philosopher, and so at any rate one difficulty had 


been overcome.” 


Of astrology, and other studies and arts, in 
those days within the province of philosophy, 
many curious notices are given. In Cardan’s 
ge gai vm much wildness of imagina- 
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acute, were an explanation not found in his a ee Ses Se ee ee ee ee 

Sone a hee , -,.. | memory. Cheerfully, without blenching, without 
constitution, which had in it adash of insanity. tottering, they bear with constancy the final doom. 
Atheism was of! > Iaid to his charge, but the = 
following passa.se fvom a treatise on Adversity, 
as translated into English by Thomas Beding- “BR 
field at the time, is not like the production of 


an atheist :— 


‘‘Wherefore to bear everythinge resolutely, is and how do they dress? 
not only the parte of a wise man, but also ofa man : : : 

wel aduised, seinge there is nothing in this life that the Italians; they are white—whiter than eda, 

Therefore | 20t so ruddy; and they are broad-chested. There 

Homerus fayned Aten the Goddes of Calamitye to | #t@ Some among them of great stature; urbane and 

be barefooted, as one that could not touch anything friendly to the stranger, but they are quickly 

sharpe or hard, but walked lightly upon the heades angered, and are in that stateto be dreaded. They 


may iustly be said to be against us. 


of mortall men. 


‘‘Meaninge that Calamitye durst not come enough after food and drink, but therein they do 
> — 
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all others, wythe his one love is united. For 
within this kingdom he loveth and liueth in the 
sight of him, that can do all thinges, and therefore 
lyke a good sonne to his father is ever readye to do 
his pleasure.” : 

When Cardan became famous as a physician, 
he was induced to visit Scotland, to give 
advice in the case of Hamilton, the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews. Of his journey through 
France and England when this errand, 
remarkable memorials are found in his works, 
and these Mr. Morley has woven into a 
graphic narrative. The first impressions of 
England and its people will be read with 
interest, while the warm feelings of the writer 
also appear in a pleasing light. 

‘* «Tt is worth consideration,’ he reported, ‘that 
the English care little or not at all for death. 
With kisses and salutations parents and children 
part; the dying say that they depart into immortal 





They surely merit pity who with such alacrity meet 
death, and have no pity on themselves.’ 

what do they look like, asks a speaker 
in the dialogue through which Cardan relates 
familiarly his impressions ; what do they look like, 


‘* ¢TIn figure,’ he replies, ‘they are much like 


are strong in war, but they want caution; greedy 


* struction of the soule in death. But ds he ought 


nere anye, but such as were of base minde, simple, 
and subjecte to effeminacy. But among such as 
were valiant and armed with vertue, shee durst 
not come. Wherefore lift up thy mynde to Heaven 
where an everlastinge and most pleasaunt life is 
prepared for thee. Men in this worlde are lyke 
trees, some slender, some great, some florishing, 
some bearing frute, some witheringe, some growinge, 
some blowen downe, and some frutefull, which in 
one harueste time are brought togeathers and laide 
uppon one stacke. Neither is there afterwards sene 
any difference among them, what they be or haue 
bene, al at one time be cut downe neuer more to 
growe agayne. Even so al pryde, ambicion, ryches, 
authoritye, children, frendes, and glory doe in 
shorte space growe olde and perishe, neither dothe 
it make matter whether thou were Irus or vile 
Galba, Antaxerses o: noble Hercules. Onelye 
honestye and vertue of mynde doth make a man 
happy, and onely a cowerdlie and corrupt con- 
science do cause thine unhappines. Because the 
worste that the good man can feare, is the best 
that the evylle can wishe for: whiche is the de- 


not to hope thereof, so should not the other feare it. 
For God the eternal father hath sent us into this 
worlde as children and heyres of hys kingdome, and 
secretly beholdeth how we fighte and defend our 
selves, against our sences, the world and the 
Devyll. And who so in this battell, valyantly 
fighteth, shal bee called and placed among the 
Prynces of heauenlye kingedome. And who so 
slothfully or cowerdly behaueth himself, as a slave 
in featres shall for evermore be bounde. 

“This worldly stage was purposely prepared, 
that God the father might secretlye beholde us. 
Such foolishe children then, as in his sighte wan- 
tonlye, slothfully, and sediciouslye lyve, shoulde 
they not thinke he doth beholde them. When so 
ever therefore thou haste taken that last leaue of 
Life, thy soule like unto a lover embracinge his 
death, shall enjoye that sweteness and security, 
whyche we can neither wryte of norconceive. For 
sith these worldlye lovers (amongest whom be many 
mislykings without assurance or eternity) can 
scarcely expresse their joyes in loue: Happy, yea 
thrise happy is this heauenly lover, who forgettinge 


not equal the Germans. They are rather prone 
than prompt to lust. There are great intellects 
among them—witness Duns Scotus and Suiseth, 


who rank second to none. In dress they are like 
Italians; for they are glad to boast themselves 
most nearly allied to them, and therefore study to 
imitate as much as possible their manner and their 
clothes. And yet, even in form, they are more like 
the Germans, the French, and the Spaniards. 
Certain it is, that all the barbarians of Europe love 
the Italians more than any race among themselves. 
* * * * * 


‘*T wondered much, especially when I was in 
England, and rode about on horseback in the 
neighbourhood of London, for I seemed to be in 
Italy. When I looked among those groups of 
English sitting together, I completely thought my- 
self to be among Italians: they were like, as I said, 
in figure, manners, dress, gesture, colour, but when 
they opened their mouths I could not understand 
so much as a word, and wondered at them as if 
they were my countrymen gone mad and raving. 
For they inflect the tongue upon the palate, twist 
words in the mouth, and maintain a sort of gnash- 
ing with the teeth. But then what pleasure could 
be taken there by one whose thoughts were with 
his children? I was so racked by the thoughts of 
those whom I had left at home, that for that cause 
only I was ready at once to seek and beg for leave 
to go on with my journey.” 


Cardan’s account of Edward VI., to whom 
he was introduced, confirms all the best 
descriptions that have come down of this 
young king’s noble character. The stern and 
uncompromising hatred of heresy, which led 
Cardan to decline splendid offers made to 
him by various Protestant rulers to enter their 
service, renders his testimony the more 
striking :— 

“The impression made upon Cardan by the young 
king was, indeed, very great. ‘It would have been 
better, I think, for this boy not to have been born,’ 
he says, ‘ or that being born and educated, that he 
had survived. For he had graces. Quite as a 
boy, he was skilled in many languages; Latin, his 
native English, French; and he was not unversed 


I hear, in Greek, Italian, Spanish, and perhaps, 
yet others. He was not ignorant of dialectics, op 
of natural philosophy, or music. In his humanity 
he was a picture of our mortal state; his gravity 
was that of kingly majesty, his disposition worthy 
of so great a prince. The boy of so much wit and 
so much promise was by a great miracle being edu- 
cated to a comprehension of the sum of human 
things. Ido not here adorn the truth with rhetoric, 
but speak below the truth. * * And there wag 
the mark in his face of death that was to come too 
soon. Otherwise he was comely, because of 
his age and of his parents, who had both been hand- 
some. - tg - 

‘Edward, as described by Cardan, was ‘of 4 
stature somewhat below the middle height, pale. 
faced, with grey eyes, a grave aspect, decorous, and 
handsome. He was rather of a bad habit of body 
than a sufferer from fixed diseases. He had there- 
fore a somewhat projecting shoulder blade; but 
such defects do not amount to deformity, even 
when contracted from birth.  Affections of his 
that were not habitual were to be called diseases, as 
a blindness and a deafness troubling him at times,’” 
In his old age Cardan was subjected to 
terrible domestic afflictions. His much-loved 
wife had died just as his career of prosperity 
was commencing. His eldest son, after caus- 
ing him much and constant grief, was executed 
for being accessory to a murder. Other 
calamities overwhelmed the old physician, 
and a touching account is given of the gloom 
of the evening of his life, as he spent it under 
the protection of Pius V., at Rome. 

‘* His sick mind turned sometimes with loathing 
even from his dearest labour. Thus he sat down 
one day towards the end of his life, and told how 
yesterday he supped quite cheerfully, and after 
supper was seized with so deep a loathing of all 
books, whether his own or those of other men, that 
he could not endure to think of them, still less to 
look at them. And that feeling, he said, remained 
while he was then writing. I know, he added, no 
reason for this, excepting melancholy. 

‘‘But there was reason for the melancholy, 
An ancient hope dwelt in his memory while he was 
arranging his books in expectation of approaching 
death, ‘My hope,’ he wrote in the end, ‘had 
been, that after my death they would be edited for 
me by my son, but that comfort is gone. They 
wished to destroy not him but me.’ 

‘Nearly all his writings in the last years of his 
life were contemplative or admonitory; he dealt 
in advice or philosophic meditation. The chief ex- 
ception was a copious work on the interpretation 
of dreams, which, together with the dialogue by 
which he had intended to immortalise the: English 
boy, was published nine years after his death at 
Basle. One of the last of his writings was a dis 
logue between himself and his father’s ghost, m 
which his mind reverted to the days of his youth, 
while he explained the sorrows of his age, and re 
ceived comfort from the other world. But there 
was hard comfort in one sentence that he placed 
upon his father’s lips: ‘ What of your sons? Have 
you not lost them by your negligence and your 
licentiousness?’ And who shall judge this old man 
drooping painfully under his heavy and enduring 
sorrow! ve iy a 

‘* He died at Rome on the 20th of September, 
1576, when he was seventy-five years old, and 
body was deposited in the church of St. Andrew. 
Afterwatds, probably by his grandson in fulfilment 
of his own desire, it was removed to Milan, to be 
buried at St. Mark’s. There he again slept W! 
Fazio his father.” 

We have not lately met with a book of 
more original and amusing reading than this 
life of Jerome Cardan. Of amost remarkable 
man Mr. Morley has exhumed and presen! 
many interesting memorials, while teé 


biography contains pleasant and instructive 
notices of life and manners during the si 
teenth century, such as are not found in more 











formal histories. 
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NOTICES. 


Peruvian Antiquities. By Mariano Edward Rivero 
and J. J. Von Tschuddi, M.D. Translated from 
the original Spanish by Francis Hawks, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Putnam. London: Samp- 
.son Low, Son, and Co. 

TuE majority of English readers will probably be 

satisfied with the knowledge of the old history and 

the antiquities of Peru derived from Mr. Prescott’s 

‘History of the Spanish Conquest.’ The American 

historian has embodied in that work the results of 

his laborious studies of the early Spanish authors. 

Among these, Garcilasso de Ja Vega, who was a 

descendant of the ancient Incas, is the first and 

also the highest authority. Mr. Prescott gives 
most full and discriminating notices of the writings 
of Garcilasso, and of those of Montesinos, Pedro 
de Leon, Gonzales Fernandes, Oviedo, Antonio de 

Herrera, Francisco Lopez de Gomara, and of other 

works, some of which only exist in manuscript. 

But the subject is one of much interest, and ample 

scope exists for further investigation. The authors 

of the present work have laboured with great dili- 

gence and success in making researches and col- 

lecting facts which throw light on the history and 
condition of Peru before the advent of the Spaniards. 

Many remains of ancient Peruvian civilization, 

both traditionary and monumental, are here de- 

scribed with much clearness and fulness. Rivero 
is Director of the National Museum at Lima, and 

Von Tschuddi is a naturalist and scholar of good 

reputation. Two more competent and zealous ex- 

plorers and illustrators of the history and antiquities 
of this country could not be found, and Dr. Hawks 
has done well in introducing their work to English 
readers, The original work contains numerous 
plates of large size and finely executed, from some 
of which sketches are given in the American trans- 
lation—rude woodcuts only, —but useful and accept- 
able in illustrating the text. ‘The account of the 
laws, institutions, government, religion, arts, cus- 
toms, and manners of the old Peruvians, is ex- 
tremely interesting, while archeologists will here 
find a field of research and speculation as rich and 
attractive as any of those in the Old World. 

Letters from the Nile. By J. W. Clayton. 
Bosworth. 

A DOZEN silly letters from a British ‘ gent’ of the 

18th Light Dragoons to a friend in England, de- 

scriptive of a tour from London-bridge to the 

Pyramids. The author was one of a party of four, 

but in their passage of the Nile the crew consisted 

of ‘Black Poll,’ ‘Wifeless Jim,’ ‘The Nubian 

Slasher,’ ¢ Bow-legged Ben,’ ‘Squinting Dick,’ 

‘The Gamekeeper, ‘Sulky ‘Peter,’ ‘One-eyed 

Nick, ‘Brown Biil,’ ‘The Recruit,’ ‘ Long Joe,’ 

and ‘Blue Bob.’ There are attempts at fun as 

well as sentiment in the letters, but one as much 
lacks wit as the other lacks sense; and the friend 
who ‘entreated’ they should see the light has 
much to answer for. The author seems to have 
n dragged into print nolens volens, and is really 
to be pitied, for at the close of Letter IV. he says, 
rationally enough, “How this must bore you!” 


The Dawn in the East. Addresses by the Rev. P. 
Rajakgopaul and the Rev. A. Venkataransiah, 
Native Missionaries at Madras. With a Preface. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 
Now that native teachers and preachers of the 
Gospel, men of intelligence and education, are 
engaged in missionary work in India, great progress 
may be expected in the diffusion of Christianity. 
€ two missionaries whose admirable discourses 
are here published, after being trained at institu- 
tions ofthe Free Church of Scotland, were sent to 
Edinburgh, to complete their theological studies 
under the late Dr. Chalmers and the Professor of 
New College. We heard some years since Rajah- 
gopaul preach to a crowded audience in the Scotch 
Church, Regent-square, London, and were much 
mpressed by his clear and earnest statements of 
Christian truth. The labours of such men cannot 
to prove efficient, with the Divine blessing, 
‘mong their countrymen in the East. The Madras 


Free Church mission with which they are connected 











is at present affording a Christian education, in 

English and the vernacular tongues, Tamil, 

Telugu, and Hindostanee, to upwards of 2400 

pupils, from whom a body of able native preachers 

is being trained for the ministry. At the girls’ 
school there are 350 pupils, nearly all of them of 
caste. The Rev. Mr. Braidwood, one of the super- 

intendents of the mission, in the preface and in a 

report for the year 1853, gives a statement of the 

past history and present state of the Free Church 
of Scotland’s institutions in the Madras Presidency. 

Some other documents are appended, including 

letters from Hindoo and Mahometan converts. 

This little volume is full of interesting matter bear- 

ing upon the evangelization and education of the 

people of our Indian Empire. 

The Life and Labours of St. Augustine. 
rical Sketch. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 
and Sons, 

Or the life of one of the most remarkable men in 

the annals of the Christian Church this little vo- 

lume gives an interesting and well-written sketch. 

A brief and popular biography of St. Augustine 

has hitherto been a desideratum in English litera- 

ture, and it is here. well supplied. The best ac- 
count of his life and character and labours which 
we already possessed is in Milner’s Church History. 

The subject deserved to be separately treated, 

and Dr. Schaff has done well in giving so much of 

Augustine’s own autobiography, as recorded in his 

‘Confessions,’ and in his various writings. Refer- 

ences in foot-notes direct to other sources of infor- 

mation, chiefly in German literature. 


A Histo- 


jagster 





SUMMARY. 


In Bohn’s Standard Library Locke's Philosophical 
Werks are to form two volumes, the first of which 
has appeared, with a preliminary discourse and 
notes by the editor, J. A. St. John. So far as 
Locke is concerned this is an acceptable addition to 
this valuable series of standard works, but the editor 
displays more alacrity of wit than soundness of 
judgment. The annotator of such a work ought 
not to discuss the opinions of the author, as is some- 
times done by Mr. St. John, in light and unsatis- 
factory foot-notes. Many of the editorial remarks 
are also very trivial, as when as an illustration of 
national prejudices the instance is given of ‘‘a 
little schoolboy Munchausen once saying that a 
French giant of his acquaintance had broken an 
Englishman in two like a raw carrot,” given as a 
set-off to ‘* Chesterfield’s mention of the vulgar pre- 
judice that one Englishman can at any time beat 
two Frenchmen.” Mr. St. John has spoiled more 
than one edition of standard English books by his 
over-editing. We remember a copy of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s ‘Religio Medici,’ the notes of which we 
would gladly have dispensed with. The preliminary 
discourse to Locke’s Essay shows, however, intel- 
ligent acquaintance with philosophical subjects. It 
is also a judicious plan to place Locke’s ‘Conduct 
of the Understanding’ as the introduction to his 
philosophical works. In the British Classics, the 
third volume of Addison’s Works, with Bishop 
Iurd’s Notes (H. G. Bohn), contains part of the 
‘Spectator.’ The editorial interruptions here are 
few, and on some points of topography and history 
a few brief additional notes might have been ac- 
ceptable, to make allusions to the times of Addison 
and of Hurd intelligible to ordinary modern 
readers. 

A fourth edition of Professor Robert Hunt's 
Manual of Photography (Griffin and Co.), illus- 
trated by numerous engravings, contains full notices 
of all the most recent improvements in the art, in- 
cluding the processes of photographic etching. 
Some alterations of arrangement of the subjects 
also render the work more convenient for occasional 
reference. 

Of the useful little Sea-side Book, by the author 
of the ‘Phycologia Britannica,’ a third edition 
has just appeared, with a valuable additional chapter 
by Mr. Yarrell on Fish and Fish Diet. It includes 


a notice of those marine species most in request for 
the table, with reference to their value as an article 
of food, their numbers, variety, cheapness, edible 








and nutritious qualities, when best in season, and 
the various modes in which they are captured; and 
is illustrated with vignettes of the different kinds 
of nets. We are glad to see this improved edition 
of Professor Harvey’s book thus early in the season, 
as it needs to be well studied before repairing to 
the sea-side. 

The third volume of the new edition of Madame 
D Arblay’s Diary and Letters (Hurst and Blackett), 
contains memorials of the years 1786-87. Of Thiers’s 
History of the French Revolution, translated and 
edited, with notes, by Frederick Shoberl (Bentley), 
the fifth volume concludes the work. We have on 
several occasions expressed our approval of this 
edition, and noticed especially the acceptable notes 
from other historians who have treated of the same 
events. The work is illustrated with numerous 
portraits and other engravings, and an index is ap- 
pended to the present volume. 

Reprinted from the ‘Transactions’ of the Philo- 
logical Society, a paper by T. Hewitt Key, M.A., 
On the Representatives of the Greek Preposition ava, 
ingeniously traces the analogous and allied prefixes 
in various European languages. From the manu- 
script of the late Rev. Juan Calderon, a Protestant 
Spaniard, formerly a Roman Catholic priest, a 
treatise is published, Friendly Discussions with my 
Priest (Jackson and Walford), in which the chief 
points of the Popish controversy are examined in 
lights such as occurred to an educated and intel- 
ligent Spaniard, who had, from private study of the 
Bible, seen the errors of Romanism, but was only 
partially acquainted with previous jiterature on the 
questions at issue. Senor Calderon edited for a time 
a Spanish periodical in London, ‘El Examen Libre.’ 

To those interested in metaphysico-theological 
speculations, we may mention a work by Edwin 
Paxton Hood, entitled Swedenborg: a Biography 
and an Exposition (Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.), 
in which a popular exposition is given of the 
Swedish mystic’s tenets. Without professing to be 
a Swedenborgian, the author thinks that there are 
many sayings and thoughts of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg worthy of admiration, and these, as well as 
others less to be approved, he attempts to explain 
and illustrate to those unacquainted with Sweden- 
borg’s writings. 

An Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, by 
the Rev. William M‘Intyre, M.A. (Johnstone and 
Hunter), contains a clear and practical statement 
of the chief topics of this Divine discourse. 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

TuHE following hymn, composed for the Whit-Mon- 
day festivities of the Sunday-School Union, is be- 
lieved to be the last composition of the lamented 
poet, James Montgomery :— 

Welcome, welcome, glorious day, 

When the children, year by year, 

All in Whitsuntide-array, 

On their festival appear : 

Not with sound of trump and drum, 

Nor death-weapons in their hands; 

Though with banners spread they come, 

Humble, peaceful, happy bands! 

With the Gospel-message shod, 

Fearless faith their sevenfold shield; 

And their sword, the word of God, 

Who shall foil them in the field? 

While a holy war they wage, 

Through strange perils and alarms, 

Satan’s malice, wiles, and rage, 

And the world in Satan’s arms. 

Prince Immanuel at their head, 

These, where’er they face a foe, 

By their teacher-captains led, 

Conquering and to conquer go: 

Still a self-renewing race, 

As the elder rise in life, 

Young recruits supply their place, 

To maintain the endless strife. 

For till Time his roll hath sealed, 

And the dead in Christ arise, 

(Heaven, and earth, and hell reveal'd 

Unto all created eyes ;) 

Soldiers, valiant for the truth, 

Shall this holy war prolong; 

Men and angels, age and youth, 

Sing the Church Triumphant’s song. 

Learn we now that wondrous strain, 

In our schools, our homes, our hearts, 

“ Worthy is the Lamb once slain!” 

In all languages, all parts: 

Then the countless chorus swell, 

Round his throne, with glad accord, 

Never more to say ‘‘ Farewell!” 

But “‘ For ever with the Lord!” 


THE NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society, though it has undergone some slight 
changes since last year, still retains its former 
number of thirty-seven members. Whilst the 
names of W. Collingwood and Charles Davidson 
are wanting from the old list, and that of W. Oliver 
has been removed by death, their places have been 
supplied by those of P. Mitchell, J. W. Whymper, 
and Miss Farmer, from the two latter of whom 
especially the Society derives a considerable amount 
of force, though scarcely such as to make up at 
present for the losses. Although we miss, there- 
fore, some familiar features from the exhibition in 
Pall Mall, the number of subjects is not diminished, 
and some of the contributing artists are advancing 
with a vigour and resolution which fulfil the high 
promise their earlier works held out. Louis 
Haghe, however, is not distinguished on this occa- 
sion by any of his elaborate figure-compositions ; 
his only drawing being a small, but very accurate, 
firm, and quietly arranged group of soldiers in the 
Corps-de-Garde (318). Edward Corbould, on the 
other hand, displays one of his most gorgeous 
exhibitions of colour and elaborate pieces of com- 
position, in The Destruction of the Idols at Basle 
(75). This undoubtedly rises to the rank of a 
first-class composition, particularly as regards the 
features of the male figures, whose solemn aspects 
contrast strangely with the exciting scene of de- 
struction, which thus acquires the dignity of almost 
a religious rite, The only point in which the tone 


of the sentiment is in danger of being lowered, is 
where the bright faces of two coquettish peasant 
girls appear in the crowd, upon whose gay looks 
gravity sits strangely; though not very impressive 
or consistent, they lighten a scene already apt to 
be too heavy. But though the merits of the 
painting are so great, the picture suffers from con- 
fusion of objects, and a want of dramatic action 
and thought in the figures is not quite made up by 
the splendour of colour. So in the scene from 
King John (27), painted for Her Majesty, the 
undoubted and acknowledged difficulties of giving 
ease and animation to so large a group have not 
been entirely overcome. Matilda (388) is in the 
elaborate and complete style in which the artist 
excels, and is a good specimen of his peculiar 
exceilences. The portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean (317) area very happy illustration of painting 
from photographs. Next in order of importance, 
but at a long interval, comes Mr. Weigall’s Battle 
of Drumelog (164). Much as the artist has told 
us here, his representation does not quite come up 
to the ideal of Scott; it is theatrical, and too 
demonstrative. Artists should always, if possible, 
lead the mass of their spectators in power of con- 
ception, or, at least, presuppose a certain amount 
of knowledge which they need not be told: there 
is a delicate flattery in appealing to a public, as 
though it were already well informed, and had 
only to be reminded, which it would be well to 
observe. In plain language, there is a lamentable 
amount of commonplace insipid figure composition 
in these rooms, which seems particularly the vice 
of the water-colour artists, and from which the 
above-mentioned subject is not completely free. 
When, for instance, we see a subject like Nehemiah 
Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem (147), by Au- 
gustus Bouvier, a work evidently of care, pains, 
and time, full of figures in various attitudes, we 
cannot help regretting that so much labour should 
have been thrown away, that so much matter 
should display so little mind. Are the expressions 
of the men natural, or are they conventional ?— 
or the dresses of the women? or the character of 
the ruins? Here is a subject demanding some 
learning, some little research, some dramatic con- 
ception of antique manners; but not a particle of 
either appears to gratify the expectant eye. 

The Fatal Picture, by W. H. Kearney, does 
not present so much weakness as the last. Here 
the artist has chosen a most impressive and appro- 
priate story, which, though not without its shades 
of improbability as a fact, is eminently fitted to be 
recorded by means cognate to its subject—a 
painter's death—by the painter’s art. And were 
it not only for one defect in the most prominent 
part the result would be unexceptionable. We 
refer to the undignified expression in the face of 
the monk, which is ludicrous where it should 
inspire awe. Thus an excellent work is marred 
by a single defect. Mr. Warren’s picture, The 
Warrant (216), suffers from the faults above 
mentioned in the features of the principal charac- 
ters, which are inexpressive and unmeaning. The 
most carefully drawn and coloured of all these 
large figure compositions, with the exception of 
Corbould’s, would seem to be Mr. Wehnert’s Pic- 
ciola, ov the Prison-flower (242); and on this, as 
on other occasions, nothing can be more original, 
ingenious, and pleasing than, the subjects of this 
artist’s choice. Their composition is also so good, 
that they invariably command attention when re- 
produced in engraving. Still, whether from the 
nature of the material, or from whatever cause, 
these figures are deficient in life, and fail in their 
highest qualifications. We regret to notice, also, 
the want of feeling in the drawing of the arms of 
the female subject, the absence of the contour of 
nature, which the least educated eye expects, and 
which gives an effect of clumsiness to works of the 
greatest care. Defective drawing and deficiency 
of intellectual effort too often characterise the pro- 
ductions of highest class in these rooms. 

Miss Fanny Corbaux, whose subjects on this oc- 
casion scarcely rise above the character of portraits, 
presents, however, two most elaborately finished 
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(159). They are both marvels’of high finish, which 
is carried to the right point, and not too far, or go 
as to fritter away the general effect. Mr. Absolon 
is this year unusually rich in figure subjects, one of 
which (202), representing a group of peasants dane. 
ing in a ring, has all the neatness of finish and 
facility of execution for which his pencil is so well 
known.  Pyramus (851) and Thisbe (347) haye 
rather a theatrical look; and the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold (160), a landscape, whilst clear and bril- 
liant, is, perhaps, a little too far removed from the 
simple truth of nature. The subject (48) comes 
very far short of the Evangeline of Longfellow, 

Amongst the other figures, The Sleeping General 
(325), by the new member, Miss Emily Farmer, 
shows much simplicity and graceful feminine feel- 
ing. The Picture-Book (360) is another group of 
pretty childish faces. Mr. William Lee's pic. 
tures, always excellent, are this year good as ever, 
as in numbers 16, 60, 65, and 93. 

Turning. however, to the landscapes, always the 
true strength of this exhibition, though we lose the 
emerald greens of Mr. C. Davidson, Mr. William 
Bennett shows the accustomed vigour of his style 
in a great variety of subjects, some of them of large 
construction. Jedburgh Abbey (53) and Kelso 
Abbey (97) are amongst the largest we remember to 
have seen from him, combining great merits of 
strong, bold, foregrounds, careful and interesting 
middle distances, and delicate shades in the horizon, 
The Wreck (98) is a subject of storm and mist, where 
the very atmosphere is saturated with sea-foam, and 
all the elements appear to be mingling—a scene full 
of power and truth. Richmond Castle (23) is 
another of these masculine subjects, where the ten- 
dencies to gray colour rather preponderate, but the 
tower has its appropriate massiveness, the stream 
its lively motion, and the boughs their stately swing. 
The view of the plain of Richmond, Yorkshire, has 
been treated both by Mr. Whymper (14) and Mr. 
Bennett (234) from nearly the same point of view. 
The subjects are both excellent, and may be con- 
pared with advantnge. Messrs. M‘Kewan and 
James Fahey have both visited the same district. 
The former abounds with mountain-streams, rocks, 
and foliage, which he renders with an eye that 
rarely wanders from the delicacy and truth of 
nature in her most varied aspects, and with a pencil 
whose bold peculiariti¢S do not approach yet to 
mannerism. An Old Gray Stone in the Bed of the 
Lynn (211) is a splendid bit of dashing drawing and 
vivid colour. Stirling Castle (224) has a variety 
of atmospherical shades which shows greater study. 
A Mill near Lianwrst (240) is rich and dark; but 
it is needless to enumerate when excellences, s0 
many and prominent, abound on the walls. 

Mr. Cook, of Plymouth, also makes the boldest 
advances; Countessbury Crags (284) is a most 
daring attempt in the landscape line. _ It rises into 
the conventional and poetical style of treatment 
with a force and dignity which cannot be denied. 
Bovisand Heights, Plymouth Sound (38) and 
Lynmouth (82) are equally admirable perforn- 
ances, true to nature, sparkling and brilliant. Mr. 
Hardwick's sketches in Cumberland and Scotland 
are excellent as ever: Glena Bay, Killarney (134), 
is a remarkably charming production. Mr. 
Vacher’s classical and warmly-coloured Italian 
scenes, and Mr. A. Penley’s finished landscapes, are 
much in the usual manner. Mr. Howse has a gay 
and brilliant scene, from The Merchant of Venice 
(848), and a Nursery Sketch (364), small, but of 
admirable character. Two sketches of soldiers, by 
M. A. Hayes, called Light (345) and Shade (335), 
are striking ; and the flowers by Mr. Harrison 
gay and bright as ever. A Portrait of Henry 
Cooke, Esq. (314), by Sarah Setchel, is also highly 
remarkable for its distinct portraiture and excellent 
style of execution. 





EDUCATIONAL CENSUS OF 1851. 


Tue results of the educational inquiries instituted 
in connexion with the census of 1851 have a 
length been published, with a report by Mr. Horace 
Mann, explanatory of the tables. At the delay 


that has occurred we are not surprised, considering 
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the comparative novelty of this branch of national 
inquiry, the difficulties encountered in obtaining 
returns, and the immense labour requisite for col- 
lecting and tabulating the mass of statistical facts, 
Tt was the suggestion of the Registrar-General 
that, at the time of taking the decennial census, in 
addition to the usual subjects of investigation, in- 
quiries should be made as to the state of the country 
with respect to religion and education. The report 
and tables on the first of these subjects have already 
appeared, and the interest taken in them has been 
very great, more than twenty thousand copies 
having been sold of an abridged edition. The 
report and tables referring to the education of the 
people are fully as interesting, and for practical 
nses as valuable, as those on religious worship. 
As far as practicable authentic information is 
now in the hands of the public, as to the number 
of children under instruction, on the 31st March, 
1851; the number of schools, public or private ; 
the income of the schools, and from what sources 
obtained; the quality of instruction given, the 
number of teachers, the remuneration of teachers 
in public schools, and the number of schools, clas- 
sified variously, according to locality and also as to 
religious connexion and method of support ; with 
other miscellaneous facts, throwing light on the 
state of popular education. Similar information is 
given as to Sunday schools— the number of schools, 
scholars, and teachers; the subjects and modes of 
instruction, and other details. A return of the li- 
terary and mechanics’ institutions of England is 
appended. The census on education in Scotland 
occupies, along with the tables on religious wor- 
ship in that part of the island, a separate report. 
Some of the leading results contained in the educa- 
tional census, so far as regards England and 
Wales, we now present to our readers, as contained 
in Mr. Horace Mann’s report. Stated summarily 
the result of the inquiry is, as to numerical returns, 
that reports have been received from 44,836 day 
schools, (15,411 public and 29,425 private,) from 
23,137 Sunday schools, from 1545 evening schools, 
for adults, and from 1057s literary, scientific, and 
mechanics’ institutions. Adding 1206 other day 
schools and 377 Sunday schools, of which the enu- 
merators ascertained the existence, without obtain- 
ing detailed reports, and assuming these to contain, 
on an average, as many scholars as a similar num- 
ber of schools which made returns, the general nu- 
merical result of the census gives :—SCHOOLS, 
46,042, of which 15,518 public, 30,524 private ; 
with scHoLaRs, 2,144,378 — 1,422,982 public, 
721,396 private. The difference between public 
and private schools, throughout the returns, only 
refers to the sources of support, those being termed 
public which receive aid from endowments, grants 
from Government or societies, and any other source 
than pupils’ fees. The number of Sunday schools 
is given as 23,514, with 2,407,642 pupils. Of 
evening schools for adults, there are 1545, with 
39,783 scholars. Mr. Horace Mann states that his 
own impression is that the whole number of pupils, 
at day schools, may be taken at 2,200,000, and of 
scholars at Sunday schools, 2,500,000, making al- 
lowance for omissions and for defective returns. 

In regard to the question, Is this result satisfac- 
tory! the answer depends upou tze replies to other 
Inquiries, such as, 1, Does the present state of 
education display considerable advance upon its 
state at former periods, so as to give evidence of 
Progress? 2. What number of children should 
constantly be found at school?—involving ques- 
tions of school age, duration of school attendance, 
&c. 3. What is the character of the schooling 
afforded 2 

The report, in examining the first of these ques- 
tions, as to the progress of education, is of a most 
satisfactory character, commencing with the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

‘Popular education may be said to be almost 
entirely the creation of the present century. The 
Tecords and the recollections which describe society 
80 recently as fifty years ago bear testimony to a 
stale of ignorance and immorality so dense and 
general, that; if any member of the present genera- 
Yon could be suddenly transported to that earlier 





period, he would probably be scarcely able, not- 
withstanding many abiding landmarks, to believe 
himself in England, and would certainly regard the 
change which half a century has witnessed in the 
manners of the people as but little short of the 
miraculous. Comparison is scarcely possible be- 
tween the groups of gambling, swearing children 
—no unfavourable example of young England then 
—whom Raikes of Gloucester, in 1781, with difli- 
culty collected in the jirst Sunday school, and any 
single class of the 2,400,000 scholars who now 
gather with alacrity, and even with affection, 
round their 318,000 teachers. In contemplating 
the various agencies by which, throughout the 
intervening period, the habits of the people have 
been so conspicuously improved, it is of course 
impossible to assign to each its positive share of 
influence in accomplishing this change; but it 
may very safely be affirmed that no small portion 
of the happy transformation is attributable to the 
vast accession which has been effected in the 
number of our daily and Sunday schools. 

‘The latter took precedence in the educational 
race. The work which the Gloucester publisher 
originated rapidly advanced: Religious Bodies, 
more especially Dissenters, heartily embraced the 
plan ; and the present century has seen the system 
so extended, that scarcely any regular place of 
worship now existing is without its Sunday school. 

‘*The same awakened sense of neighbourly 

responsibility which thus produced the Sunday 
school, soon after gave a mighty impulse to the 
work of daily education. The Popular Day School 
epoch dates from 1796, when the youthful Quaker, 
Joseph Lancaster, began, in his father’s house in 
Southwark, to instruct the children of the poor.” 
. A narrativeis then given of the labours of Joseph 
Lancaster, followed by those of Dr. Bell, and of 
the establishment of the British and Foreign, and 
of the National School Societies. In 1818, some 
parliamentary returns were obtained, through the 
influence of Henry Brougham, then the conspicuous 
advocate of popular education. In 1833, Lord 
Kerry’s parliamentary returns were printed, and 
the comparison showed that the population between 
1818 and 1833 had increased nearly 24 per cent., 
while, during the same interval, the number of 
day scholars had increased by 89 per cent., and of 
Sunday scholars 225 per cent. In 1833, the 
Government first proffered its assistance, and 
granted 20,0002. annually till 1839. Then was 
formed the Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, and in 1846 appeared the minutes which form 
the basis of the existing system of Government aid. 
The progress, as shown at the three periods, 1818, 
1833, and 1851, is thus stated :— ; 

‘‘Having seen what was the progress down to 
1833—effected principally in connexion with the 
British and the National Societies; and having 
indicated some of the additional agencies which 
have been put in operation since that time; the 
inquiry now occurs—wnat has been the result of 
this activity upon our present educational position ? 
Dealing, as before, with totals only, it appears as 
to Day Schools, that while in 1818 there was a 
scholar for every 17°25 persons, and in 1833 a 
scholar for every 11‘27 persons, in 1851 there was 
a scholar for every 8°36 persons ; and as to Sunday 
Schools, it appears that while in 1818 there was 
one Sunday scholar for every 24°40 persons, and 
in 1833 one scholar to every 9°28 persons, in 1851 
there was one scholar to every 7°45 persons. The 
increase between 1818 and 1851 was, of day 
scholars, 218 per cent., and of Sunday scholars 
404 per cent. ; while the increase of population was 
but 54 per cent.” 

The actual numbers of population and of scholars 
are— 

Population. 
1818 ... 11,642,683 ... 
1833 ... 14,386,415 ... 1,276,947 ... 1,548,890 
1851 ... 17,927,609 ... 2,144,378 ... 2,407,642 

So far, therefore, as the rate of progress in school 
provision and school attendance is concerned the 
results are very gratifying. But the question next 
occurs, How far is the actual attendance equal to 
what it ought to be? We must refer to the report 


Day Schools, 
674,885 ... 


Sunday. 
477,225 
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for the account of the detailed calculations on this 
subject, the general conclusion being that there 
ought to be a far larger proportion of children, out 
of the whole number between three and fifteen years 
of age, 4,908,696, at school. Mr. Horace Mann 
says that there ought to be about 3,000,000, instead 
of 2,046,848, as at present. The questions are then 
discussed as to the causes of this deficiency, and it 
is satisfactorily proved that the grand cause is the 
indifference of parents. There is little lack of 
school accommodation ; poverty can rarely be urged 
as a valid plea, and due allowance being made for 
necessary causes of absence. 

‘‘The great fact seems to be obtruded on our 
notice, that the children’s absence from, or very 
briéf continuance at school, is mainly owing to the 
slight esteem which parents have for the education 
itself which generally they might easily obtain. 
Beyond all question, much of this indifference 
results from a perception of the really trifling value 
of a great proportion of the education offered for 
their purchase ; for the instances are not a few in 
which the improvement of a school is followed by 
increased attendance; but perhaps it principally 
flows from an idea, prevalent amongst the labour- 
ing classes, that instruction beyond a certain point 
can never be of any practical utility to those of 
their condition ; for in general a parent, in what- 
ever station, takes himself and his own social status 
as the standard up to which he purposes to educate 
his offspring : the nobility, the gentry, merchants, 
tradesmen, artizans, and agricultural labourers ex- 
pect to see their children occupying just the same 
positions as themselves, and not unnaturally seek 
to qualify them for no higher duties. Hence it 
is that only those whose after-life is destined to 
be spent in intellectual exercises, as the pastime 
of an affluent leisure or the subject matter of pro- 
fessional activity, prolong their educational career 
beyond the elementary school period. The children 
of the mercantile community are thought to have 
completed their instruction when they have become 
adapted for the counting-house—the sons of 
tradesmen when they have been fitted for appren- 
tices—the sons of all engaged in manual industry 
as svon as they possess the manual strength and 
skill required for such pursuits. This, probably, 
is very false philosophy ; but, practically, it is to 
be feared, the length and character of the education 
given in this country to the young are regulated 
more by a regard to its material advantage, as con- 
nected with their future physical condition, than by 
any wise appreciation of the benefits of knowledge 
in itself. It is hardly, therefore, matter for 
surprise, although undoubtedly it is for lamentation, 
that the working-classes — seeing that the purely 
mental training which their children pass through 
in the present class of schools can rarely exercise 
an influence upon their future temporal prosperity, 
and having for some generations past been tutored 
not to look beyond their station—should esteem a 
thorough education of this character to be not 
worth the time and money needful for its acquisi- 
tion. More, they may conceive, of useful informa- 
tion—useful to their children in their probable em- 
ployments—may be learnt outside the school than 
in it ; while, with reference to any other knowledge, 
it appears to them to be a vain expenditure of 
labour to acquire in youth the rudiments of arts 
and sciences which afterwards must be forgotten 
from the want of any stimulus or opportunity for 
their continued cultivation.” 

Some useful and sensible suggestions are offered 
as to the establishing greaver means of secondary 
education, by which there would be inducements 
both for more general and longer continued attend- 
ance at school by children of the working-classes. 

“Tf, after reading and writing have been mas- 
tered, more inducements could be offered for the 
frequent application of these arts in daily life, un- 
questionably fewer persons would be found unable, 
as at present, after some few years of manhood 
have elapsed, to read intelligibly, or to sign the 
marriage register except with marks. It is the 
goal in view that stimulates to perseverance in 
a tiresome course; but at present it must be, I 
fear, confessed, the working-classes have no satis- 
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factory reward to look to as the honourable end of 
their exertions. Much, no doubt, is now in pro- 
cess of accomplishment for giving them increased 
facilities for gaining information ; and mechanics’ 
institutions, reading clubs, and, lately, borough 
libraries, have been established ; but, in spite of 
these and other efforts, the extent to which the 
labouring multitudes are found engaged in intel- 
lectual recreation is surprisingly and sadly insig- 
nificant. A vast work, therefore, evidently lies 
before us in the education of the parents, ere we 
can expect them to be earnest for the education of 
their children, and in preparing for the children 
now at school an after life of such abundant oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement, that when they be- 
come the parents of succeeding children, they may 
adequately value education from their own expe- 
rience of its abiding fruits. Perhaps the most 
extravagant expenditure of funds and efforts in 
erecting and supporting and improving elementary 
schools would have but small effect in lengthening 
school attendance, in comparison with that which 
would result from half the labour and expense 
applied to bring within the reach of those emerging 
from the school the means of cultivating as a plea- 
sure intellectual occupations which in school they 
followed as a task. It is impossible to say how 
much of the intelligence and information of the 
mass of American citizens may be the consequence 
of their profusion of cheap literature ; but certain 
is it that whatever tends to make the knowledge 
gained at school available in future years must ex- 
ercise a potent influence in making school instruc- 
tion more appreciated and demanded. Destitute 
of some such natural outlet, the pathway of the 
elementary school is little better than a cul de sac.” 

On Sunday schools, both as regards their nume- 
rical progress and their social and educational bene- 
fits, most gratifying statements are made. 

“‘The actual results of Sunday school instruction 
are but ill-appreciated. We perceive, indeed, the 
great improvement which has taken place within 
the past half century in the manners of the people 
—their increased attachment to the cause of order 
and sobriety; and the contrast of our land, in this 
respect, with other countries, often furnishes the 
theme for gratulation ; but the share which Sunday 
schools have taken in effecting this desirable result 
is probably to a great extent unrecognised. And 
yet the constant action on the minds of the youthful 
population, of more than a quarter of a million of 
religious teachers—not removed in general by age 
or sex from sympathy with their companions— 
each, too, having such a limited number of 
scholars as to make the influence direct and per- 
sonal—must needs be working silently a great 
result. Intelligent familiarity with scriptural facts 
and doctrines must be gradually extending through 
the masses of society ; and though, if tested merely 
by attendance on religious ordinances, much of this 
instruction may appear to be in vain, yet, doubt- 
less, in a thousand other ways, though impercep- 


: tible, the influence exerted in the Sunday school is 


more or less prolonged throughout the subsequent 
career, and mainly helps to bring about that in- 
crease of morality and deference to law on which, 
from time to time, our public writers dwell with 
much complacency. Indeed, it may be very fairly 
questioned whether Sunday-school instructors do 
not exercise an influence, in moulding the religious 
mind of the community, considerably more exten- 
sive and more potent than proceeds from all the 
pulpits in the land. 

‘‘But this extensive influence does not result 
exclusively from the mere instruction which is given. 
The position and the character of the teachers— 
members of the middle class; the evident disin- 
terestedness of their gratuitous exertions ; the per- 
sonal attachment which not seldom binds a teacher 
to his pupils, and the friendly interest with which 
he often aids them in their secular career ; all these 
and many more collateral advantages of Sunday 
schools combine to give the system its extensive 
and benignant power. Much more, it is true, 
might be accomplished in this way than is effected ; 
for the capabilities of Sunday schools, in this respect, 


efforts are of striking value. Visits from the 
teachers to the scholars in their homes are frequent ; 
and not rare are visits from the scholars to the 
teachers. Many schools sustain week-evening 
classes, where the scholars are instructed in some 
secular art or knowledge: many have libraries for 
the scholars’ use ; and some have originated, for 
the senior scholars, ‘ Mutual Improvement 
Societies,’ where lectures are delivered, and other 
means of intellectual progress are provided. Nor 
are the physical wants of Sunday scholars and their 
parents without some alleviation. Sick clubs, and 
provident clubs, and penny banks are frequently 
established in connexion with the Sunday school. 
Excursions, too, and festivals, in which the chil- 
dren and their teachers join in recreation, are now 
universal. Thus there is, in some degree (although 
too small), a constant kindly intercourse between 
the different classes of society ; and thus, perhaps, 
are being gradually fostered in the minds of the 
working people juster sentiments than hitherto 
have been received of the disposition of the class 
by fortune placed above them. But in this de- 
partment of its usefulness the Sunday school is yet 
but in its infancy; awaiting, probably, the time 
when ministers and influential members of the 
Church shall recognise its undeveloped power for 
good. in; 

‘*Few can help regarding the Sunday school as, 
even in its present state, a most invaluable agent 
for promoting the religious education of the people 
and securing social peace, while its capabilities of 
future and almost indefinite improvement cannot 
be unrecognised by any. Nor is it possible, per- 
haps, for any one who, unacquainted with the 
system and the aims of its promoters, makes it his 
business to inquire concerning both, to avoid the 
conviction, that while the labours of above 318,000 
voluntary teachers evidence a zeal beyond the 
reach of commendation, the designs and measures 
cherished and adopted by the active leaders of the 
movement are distinguished by an amount of 
practical skill and wisdom which can scarcely fail 
to bring about a wide success.” 

It was estimated by the late Mr. G. R. Porter, 
in his treatise ‘On the Self- Imposed Taxation of the 
Working-Classes,’ that above 50,000, 000/. is spent 
annually by the working-classes in intoxicating 
liquors. When the average cost of schooling for 
children is only 1d. or 2d. weekly, the plea of 
poverty in connexion with deficient education can 
scarcely be urged, except in regard to the most des- 
titute classes, and for them provision is made in 
the workhouses and other free schools. Improve- 
ment in the principles and feelings of the parents of 
children is the great want; and for effecting this 
the co-operation of other agencies is demanded. 
The remarks on this point in the Report deserve 
the attention of philanthropists and all who are in- 
terested in questions of social improvement. Hav- 
ing given some of the results of the census as to 
the quantity of education, we shall, in another 
article, present some of the statements in Mr. 
Mann’s valuable Report as to the quality and kind 
of education afforded by the schools of England and 
Wales. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
On Monday, a special meeting of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh was held to receive the Royal 
commission appointing Professor Edward: Forbes 
to the chair of Natural History in the University. 
After the proceedings in the council chamber 
were concluded, the Town Council, as patrons of 
the University, attended the Professor to the 
College, for the ceremony of induction, by which 
he was formally introduced to the Senatus Aca- 
demicus. The same day Professor Forbes de- 
livered his introductory lecture, in the chemistry 
class-room—the largest room in the college, which 
was filled with a distinguished audience, comprising 
many of the principal townspeople as well as stu- 
dents. After some remarks on the circumstances 
of his appointment, and on the character and ac- 
quirements of Professor Jameson, Professor Forbes 
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for the teaching of natural history, from the great 
facilities afforded by its neighbourhood for its pur. 
suit, and from the valuable receptacles that were 
accessible to all who wished to learn in that museum, 
which would ever remain a monument to the 
memory of his eminent predecessor. If any spot 
in the world, he remarked, was adapted to the 
study of natural history, it was the district around 
this city. He had explored the greater part of the 
sea-border of the British Isles, and he did not 
know any marine region with a population more 
varied within its limits, and better calculated to 
illustrate the subjects of natural history study, than 
the Firth of Forth ; and even on land and in the 
air there was an ample supply of species to afford 
the student the means of testing the scientific 
characteristics taught in the class-room. As for 
geology, there could not be a better district, the 
leading phenomena of rock-masses being found al- 
taost at the very door of the academy ; while it was 
also great gain to the student of science to be placed 
amidst scenes of unrivalled beauty. After many 
years’ study and travel (remarked the Professor, 
towards the close of a most interesting lecture upon 
the importance of the natural history sciences asa 
pari of education, whether medical or philosophical), 
and, after having had many opportunities of acquir- 
ing information, he had returned to the city where 
he was first initiated into the science of nature, and 
where, within these walls, he learned those lessons 
of patient inquiry and minute observation, to 
whose working and training he was indebted for 
the place he now held among the Professors of his 
Alma Mater. The greatest praise of a great Pro- 
fessor was perhaps to say that he had foundeda 
school. This might be said of his predecessor; 
and where else in the British empire had there 
been for the last half century a school of natural his- 
tory? He (Mr. Forbes) had a difficult task before 
him, with so many traditions of greatness to over 
shadow his endeavours; but since this most ho- 
nourable and responsible office had been committed 
to his charge—the highest to which a British 
naturalist could aspire—he should endeavour fully 
and fairly to do his dut$. The Professor’s recep- 
tion was most cordial and enthusiastic, and we 
have no doubt of his amply fulfilling the high 
expectations formed of him in this new post of 
honour and usefulness. 

The attention of the Government authorities, 
and of all who are interested in literary and his 
torical subjects, is invited to the present condition 
of the Irish State Records. A paragraph which 
lately appeared in a contemporary would lead to 
the belief that things were being generally put 
upon a better footing with regard to. these import- 
ant documents, but we regret to find that official 
interferences have taken place only to a most limited 
extent. For what has been done the gratitude, 
not only of Irishmen, but of all subjects of the 
United Kingdom, is due. Colonel Larcom, the 
Under-Secretary for Ireland, with a promptitude 
and zeal that might be expected in so accomplished 
an archxologian and energetic an administrator, a 
evinced by his services in connexion with the Ord- 
nance Survey and the Irish Archeological Society, 
has given directions for an inspection of the reco 
in Bermingham House, and the work has been 
committed into the able hands of Sir J. Bernard 
Burke, the Ulster King of Arms. But a great 
deal more is required than a mere examination and 
cleans‘ng of the documents, to which the Comms 
sion as yet extends. Except the calendars al 
repertories, made for his own private use by the 
late Sir W. Betham, there are no means of access 
to the vast collection of records in the Tower. 
There is, indeed, a list of the Rolls and vir 
MSS. in the published reports of the late Recon 
Commission, but this is a bare inventory, giving 
less information than many an auctioneers orc 
nary sale catalogue. The editor of the ‘ Kilkenny 
Moderator,’ who has with much intelligence an 
public spirit called attention on various yee: 
to this subject, says that ‘‘there is not one 4 
rary man in the kingdom, since Sir W. Betham i 
death, at all acquainted with these records, am 
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printed catalogue very inefficient. ‘The Rolls,” 
he says, “have become disarranged, and many of 
them are not come-at-able. We trust they are not 
lost; and we have a keen remembrance of the 
mode in which the porter, their then sub-custodian, 
dusted them (he is no longer in the office, we 
believe), namely by flinging them from the height 
of about twenty feet on to the floor! One precious 
Plea Roll we found sadly mutilated by damp—all 
in a state of dust and dirt indescribable!” The 
game writer mentions, as a contrast to the mode in 
which these records are kept, the condition of the 
Exchequer Record Office, which is a model of 
cleanliness end order, in the unpaid care of Mr. 
James F. Ferguson, who by aid of only a small 
grant some years ago brought this department into 
its present enviable state. Of the importance of 
the State Papers now in peril there is no difference 
of opinion. Colonel Larcom and Sir J. Burke, let 
us hope, will do something for the exhumation and 
preservation of those which are buried under dust 
in the old prison-tower of Dublin Castle. But 
there are other public documents of historical and 
national value rotting under the level of the Liffey 
in the Custom-house vaults, and others are tram- 

pled under foot on the floor of the dome of the Four 
Courts. A special commission on the whole sub- 

ject of the Anglo-Hibernian records might with 
propriety be appointed by Parliament, the objects 
of which would be well defined and important, and 
the expenses attending the operations compara- 

tively trifling. 

The subject of the newspaper-stamp has again 
been before Parliament, and the advocates of its 
repeal have so far succeeded in their agitation, as 
to obtain the unanimous assent of the House to 
the following resolution moved by Mr. Milner 
Gibson :—‘‘ That the law in reference to the perio- 
dical press and newspaper stamps is ill-defined and 
unequally enforced, and that the subject demands 
the early consideration of Parliament.” Lord 
Palmerston and others objected to the resolution 
as reflecting on the justice and impartiality of the 
Crown legal officers, while Mr. Bright objected to 
it on the score of its being vague and unpractical, 
but the motion was adopted after some discussion. 
Much was adduced in illustration of the arbitrary 
and uncertain application of the law as it at pre- 
sent exists. The publication of ‘‘news intelligence 
or occurrences” is forbidden, at intervals of less than 
twenty-six days, an enactment which Mr. Bright 
showed was broken habitually, not only with regard 
to many branches of ‘‘intelligence and occur- 
rences,” but even in the case of purely political 
news, which were sent by the electric telegraph all 
over the country, and posted up for public inspec- 
tion without any regard to stamps. Not only at 
the clubs, but at the Italian Opera, a newspaper 
appears hourly, or oftener, which might strictly be 
prosecuted for breach of the act of Parliament. 
Many other instances of the ill-defined and un- 
equally enforced state of the law were urged, and 
it was generally felt in the House, that the prose- 
cution of provincial papers, like the ‘ Potteries 
Free Press,’ had been unjust and arbitrary. The 
question has gained much by frequent discussion. 

ere is now no doubt that the revenue from the 
stamp-duty would be amply supplied by a postage 

¢ of one penny for all papers sent through the 
Post. And with regard to the educational and 
Social benefits of the repeal of the stamp there is 
little difference of opinion. Mr. Horace Mann, in 
his Report on the ‘Education Census,’ just pub- 
hed, says :—‘‘ An abundance of cheap newspapers 
would probably do more to assist education than 
Would several millions of money spent upon. ele- 
mentary schools without some such inducement for 
the people to attend them.” 
® inadequate provision for the maintenance 
and education of necessitous orphans of clergymen 
for some time attracted the attention of the 
evolent. The accommodation at the Clergy 








Orphan Schools, St. John’s Wood, founded in 1749, 
and incorporated 1809, has become quite insuffi- 
cent, and two-thirds of the candidates for admis- 
Sion have for several elections past been unavoid- 
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another institution for 200 boys, leaving the St. 
John’s Wood schools exclusively for girls. The 
Rev. Dr. Warneford, with a Christian munificence 
for which he is distinguished, has provided a, site 
at Canterbury, at a cost of above 3000/., and has 
also offered 40002. towards the building, and 6000/. 
to found scholarships. It is estimated that the 
whole cost of the new building, including the 
chapel, will be 25,0001., and that the maintenance 
of the school will require 50002. a yearmore. Dr. 
Warneford’s gift is conditional on the scheme being 
carried out, and an appeal is now made for public 
support. The Secretary of the Committee is the 
Rev. Charles Marshall, M.A., Vicar of St. Bride’s, 
London. Donations and annual subscriptions to a 
considerable amount have been already obtained. 

The Scottish Education Bill was thrown out last 
Friday in the House of Commons by a majority of 
9, the numbers being 193 against 184. The second 
reading was supported by the friends of popular 
education on both sides of the House, including the 
Lord Advocate, Lord Elcho, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Cowan, and Mr. Cobden; but the whole 
measure was opposed by a combination of the 
secular party, who are opposed to any religious in- 
struction in public schools, and of the high church 
party, who require that the whole control of the 
schools should be in the hands of the Established 
Church. Perhaps it is as well that the Bill has 
sustained a temporary defeat, as the publication of 
the results of the Educational Census will supply 
materials for a more accurate and complete state- 
ment of the wholesubject, and afford better grounds 
for judging of the practical remedies to be applied 
to the actual state of education in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

The authorities of the Royal Library at Berlin 
have caused telegraphic wires to be laid down from 
different parts of the establishment, and from the 
residences of the principal officers, to the barracks 
of the firemen,—so as to obtain immediate assist- 
ance in the event of fire. The same sort of thing 
ought to be done for all public establishments what- 
soever which contain literary, artistic, or scientific 
treasures. And apropos of the Berlin library, it 
appears that the taste for scientific studies is in- 
creasing in a very marked manner in that city. 
In 1851, the number of volumes lent out was 
25,000; in 1852, it was 27,000; and in 1853 it rose 
to 33,500—every one of such volumes being of a 
scientific character—as none other are allowed to 
be taken away. 

M. Bravais, an eminent French savant, has been 
elected a Member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, section Geography and Navigation, in the 
room of Admiral Roussin, deceased. He was re- 
commended by a Committee of the Academy as a 
candidate hors ligne, and obtained thirty-two votes 
out of fifty-six. 

An ancient brass seal of the 15th century has 
been recently discovered at Stebbing, Essex, and 
is now in the possession of the Rev. R. D. Duffield. 
The inscription, ‘‘S, HVE DE SOTIERE,” in Longo- 
bardic characters, may be traced on it, in addition 
to a shield charged with cross fusilli for its arms. 


At the Italian Opera the first performance of 
I Puritani for the season took place on Thursday 
evening. Mdlle. Bosio’s Elvira was a very pleas- 
ing representation, both in the gracefulness of her 
acting and the brilliancy of her singing. Of the 
florid style in which she excels, there were some un- 
usually fine displays, especially in the airs ‘ Vien 
diletto,’ ‘Son vergin vezzosa,’ and in the duets in 
the last act. Mario sang in his best style the beau- 
tiful passages which are his own in this opera, such 
as ‘A te, o cara,’ ‘Credeasi misera,’ ‘Cerca il 
sonno.’ Of Lablache’s Giorgio it is needless to say 
more than that the character was entered into most 
heartily; and there is no music more thoroughly 
suited to the portly singer than this, both in the 
solo airs, and in the duets with Elvira. Ronconi 
was effective as Ricardo, andthe ‘ Suoni la tromba’ 
was, as usual, encored. Altogether the perform- 
ance was good and successful. Twoacts of Auber’s 
Massaniello succeeded to Bellini’s opera, the object, 
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tractive as possible for a non-subscription night. 
Those who staid for a second musical repast were 
regaled with the lively airs, the stirring dance, and 
the exciting closing scene of this opera, Tamberlik 
exerting himself in his short evening’s duty with 
wonderful energy and skill. Verdi's Rigoletto is to 
be given this evening. It was first produced in 
London about this time last year (‘L. G.,’ 1853, 
p. 506), with fair, but not striking success. 

At Drury Lane, the production of Fidelio has 
been another event sustaining the popularity of the 
new Royal Opera. The Jocco of Herr Formes is 
an admirable performance, and from Madame 
Caradori’s Leonora, though critically we must not 
make any comparison, we confess we derived as 
much dramatic pleasure as from the same part by 
Mdlle. Cruvelli. Herr Reichardt’s Florestan is a 
good ‘performance, and the whole opera is well 
brought out and effectively given by the present 
company. The success of Der Freischiitz, and of 
La Sonnambula, which is to be repeated this even- 
ing, has been attested by the crowded audiences 
nightly witnessing each representation. Herr 
Lindpaintner’s management of the orchestra is 
highly to his credit, and the music generally is very 
well given. 

At Exeter Hall last Friday, Beethoven’s grand 
Service in D was performed for the second time by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, in a manner even 
more admirable than the first. The applause of the 
audience at some of the fine passages could not be 
repressed, notwithstanding the interdict on such 
manifestations of feeling at these sacred concerts. 
There are certainly some opportunities for grand 
vocal displays in the course of the service, and the 
singers, Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes, are equal to the 
task of rendering Beethoven’s finest and most 
difficult works. The choruses exhibited marks of 
careful and intelligent practice. Beethoven's grand 
overture in C, given before the Mass, was admira- 
bly executed. Mendelssohn’s Elijah is the oratorio 
for the next meeting of the Sacred Harmonic. 

At St. Martin’s Hall, on Monday evening, there 
was a performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and 
of George Lake’s oratorio Daniel. 

The Italian Theatre at Paris has brought its 
season to a close, and on the whole it has been a 
satisfactory one, both to the public and the 
management. The artiste who obtained the most 
success was Madame Frezzolini; in Beatrice di 
Tenda, in particular, she made quite a hit—not- 
withstanding the opera is by no means first-rate. 
The piece which produced most money was the 
Barbier de Seville; it added not less than 46407. 
to the treasury, and was performed fourteen times. 
But the subscribers and supporters of the theatre 
were disappointed at having had no new opera pre- 
sented. The Barbier, Don Juan, Lucréce Borgia, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, La Sonnambula, Otello, 
and Gazza Ladra, and other stock pieces, are ad- 
mirable in their way; but everybody knows them 
by heart, and the same thing over and over again 
in operatic matters is as wearisome as toujours per- 
driz in the gastronomic line. Of all the performers 
at the Italian Theatre perhaps Alboni gave the 
least satisfaction during the season. Her voice, to 
be sure, was as delightful as ever; but she sang 
with such nonchalance, took such little trouble to act 
or look her parts, was so discourteous to her col- 
leagues, made such strange alterations in certain 
réles, so impudently usurped parts for which 
neither her voice nor person was suitable; and 
last, but not least, in the eyes of a fastidious Parisian 
audience, has grown so very, very—stout— that 
she was terribly talked at, and more than once 
drew forth rather angry murmurs. At the Grand 
Opéra at Paris Halévy’s Reine de Chypre has been 
revived, Madame Tedesco taking the principal part 
in it. She was quite successful. Indeed, her 
popularity amongst the Parisians has, to use a 
Parisian phrase, become ‘consolidated,’ so that all 
she does pleases. The other musical events of the 
week are not of striking importance. Alexandre 
Dumas has given one of the grand concerts he 
concocted for the purpose of raising funds for 





erecting a monument to Balzac (vide our last 
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number); it was a brilliant affair, many of the 
leading artistes of the day taking part in it. Of 
the other Paris theatres there is nothing to 
report. A few vaudevilles of no great merit, and 
a grosse farce about the Eastern question at the 
Vaudeville Theatre , being the only recent novelties. 

The prosperity of the Paris theatres and public 
amusements continues undiminished: —in the 
course of the month of April their receipts were 
not less than 1,182,383 francs, or 47,236/. in Eng- 
lish money. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royan Instirution.—March 17th.—Sir John 
P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Stephen H. Ward, M.D., 
‘On the Growth of Plants in closely-glazed 
Cases.’ Having glanced at the various causes, 
the soot, dust, deleterious gases, and cold, dry- 
ing winds, which interfere with the growth of 
plants in cities and towns, the Lecturer noticed 
the incident which, in the year 1829, led Mr. 
Ward to discover a remedy in the “ closely-glazed 
cases.” In the principle and construction of the 
Wardian cases there is no mystery whatever. The 
principle is, the exclusion from the plants of dele- 
terious influences and agents, the admission and 
retention of those that are necessary; and it is 
realized in a common stoppered bottle, a garden- 
pot, or a pan covered with a bell-glass, or a trough 
surmounted by a glazed frame-work, Nothing 
can be more erroneous than the notion which has 
been entertained, even by educated persons, that 
these cases are hermetically sealed, and that the 
plants live without air. Closely-glazed the cases 
are and should be, but not closed, Closed only to 
adverse, open to genial and indispensable in- 
fluences. Excluding soot and dust and the dele- 
terious gases entangled in smoke, guarding against 
sudden changes of temperature and drying winds, 
preserving the nutritious aqueous vapour, ad- 
mitting light, and subtly, but certainly in 
obedience to the diffusion law, such renewal of air 
as is required by the plants. The construction of 
a case is very simple, and is easily effected. The 
trough may be made of any material, wood tarred 
within, earthenware, or zinc; the last being 
perhaps preferable. To this a bell-glass or glazed 
frame-work is to be nicely adapted; and, sup- 
posing that ferns are to be grown in the case, 
the mode of arrangement is as follows, Into the 
bottom of the trough are thrown pieces of stone, 
potsherds, &c.; upon this a mixture of peat- 
mould and loam up to the level of the trough, 
and on the surface any artificial elevation or 
picturesque rock-work. The ferns are then 
planted, the mould is well saturated with water, 
the glass covering is fitted on, and the case 
placed in a situation where it may be exposed to a 
due amount of light, but, for ferns, not to the full 
force of the sun’s rays. For the drainage of 
superfluous water, it is necessary either to have 
apertures perforated in the bottom of the case, 
or, what is better, a depression in a corner, from 
which such water may be removed by means of a 
sponge or syringe. In a case so arranged, the 
several natural conditions of plants are fully rea- 
lized. The closely-fitting glass covering, while it 
excludes soot and dust, admits freely the light 
which is essential to the vigorous and healthful 
growth of plants, since without it they are not duly 
nourished, and grow devoid of odour and colour, 
sickly and unattractive in aspect. In the next 
place, the water with which the mould has been 
saturated, and without which neither seeds nor 
plants can develop or grow, is retained or escapes 
only in inappreciable quantities. Exhaling from 
the leaves and rising from the mould in the form 
of vapour, it becomes condensed on the surface of 
the glass in the form of small beaded drops, which, 
coalescing, form streamlets that course down the 
side of the glass: the water is again absorbed by 
the mould, evaporated and condensed, and so keeps 
up a ceaseless circulation. The plants in a bottle 
which was exhibited had had no fresh water for 
nineteen years. Again, the perfect tranquillity of 











the air within the case enables the plants to bear 
both higher and lower degrees of temperature than 
they would do if exposed, because the protective 
vapour which surrounds them is not carried off. 
For this reason, a glass shade placed over cut 
flowers preserves them in a state of freshness for a 
considerable period. And, lastly, with regard to 
the admission of air. The case is not, and cannot 
be, hermetically sealed or air-tight. If it were, 
the first change in the relative temperature of the 
air within and without would result in the fracture 
of the glass. Change of air is effected very subtly, 
but must ever be going on in obedience to the 
diffusion law by which gases of different density 
become intimately blended; rising against the 
attraction of gravitation, passing through bladder 
and other membranes, and through barriers more 
complete than a glazed frame-work which is only 
nicely adapted to, not amalgamated with, the case 
below. While the different natural conditions are 
realized in one of these cases, they may be so 
modified as to suit the requirements of different 
kinds of plants. Ferns generally require a peaty 
mould, a humidatmosphere, and amoderatesupply of 
light. As an instance of the perfection to which 
they will attain under this plan, may be noticed 
the success which has attended one of the most 
delicate, the Trichomanes speciosum. In the first 
experiment made with this, the fronds attained a 
size one-fourth larger than native specimens either 
from Killarney or Teneriffe ; and Mr. Callwell of 
Dublin has a plant which, remarkably slow as this 
fern is of growth, has produced in nine years three 
hundred fronds, varying in length from fourteen to 
twenty inches and a half. For flowering plants a 
more loamy soil is desirable, less moisture, a 
greater volume of air, and more or less exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun. But that they can 
be grown just as successfully as ferns is proved by 
the fact, that in the most smoked-charged atmo- 
sphere in the east of London, various spring 
flowers, fairy roses, &c. flowered, year after year, 
most luxuriantly, and remained in flower much 
longer than they do in our country gardens. For 
cactuses and succulent plants a dry sandy soil and 
direct sunlight are necessary. In short, the isolat- 
ing glass covering enables us to obtain in these 
cases a climate within a climate, a little world 
within a world. As regards design and dimen- 
sions, the cases may be varied to an indefinite ex- 
tent. [Attention was here directed to the sugges- 
tive diagrams by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A.] It is 
desirable, in order to obtain a light and elegant 
appearance, that the trough should be shallow; 
increase of surface for the growth of plants being 
gained by some picturesque central elevation. For 
hints, however, in reference to this part of the 
subject Mr. Ward’s little work* may be advan- 
tageously consulted. The applications of these 
cases are various. The first and one of the most 
important is to the growth of plants in towns and 
cities; the citizen being enabled by them to enjoy 
the constant prospect of ferns and flowers, instead 
of looking out upon dingy tenements. They may 
not only be used as beautiful window-blinds; but 
a case of larger dimensions may be built out from 
a library or breakfast parlour, in which, by aid of 
moderate artificial heat during the winter, plants 
of warmer climates may be associated with those 
of this country. Not only may they be made to 
occupy window-recesses, but the spaces between 
and at the sides of windows, which under the pre- 
sent system of domestic architecture are usually so 
dark as to be unavailable for pictures or any other 
purpose, might be converted into Wardian cases, in 
which plants and animals might be associated. 
Such an arrangement would be the source of con- 
stant interest to the mind, and would at the same 
time render the. room lighter and consequently 
healthier and more cheerful. Modifications of the 
plan such as have just been suggested are, how- 
ever, adapted only for those of tolerably ample 
means. Now, the cultivation of plants has ever 
been peculiarly the poor man’s luxury. To the 





*‘On the Growth of Plants in closely-glazed cases,’ by 
7 Ward, F,R.S. Published by Van Voorst, Second 
cdition, 
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taste and love for nature which he often exhibits, 
these cases may be made to minister, for they may 
be constructed at a very trifling expense; and the 
plants that would flourish in them, the primrose 
and anemone in spring, the wood-sorrel, the pim- 
pernel, the common ivy which may be trailed over 
any part of the case, and the commoner kinds of 
fern, may be procured by any one in a long walk 
or avery short railway ride out of London. The 
lecturer, in the next place, alluded to the applica- 
tion of the ‘‘ cases” in promoting what he termed 
the “esthetics” of the sick-room; and showed 
how important it was, in the treatment of chronic 
diseases, and during the period of convalescence 
from others, to endeavour to dissipate morbid feel- 
ings, and divert attention from still lingering 
symptoms by the cheering presence of things of 
beauty. In the chamber of the invalid these cases 
presented an advantage over plants exposed in the 
ordinary way, because they confined those exhala- 
tions from flowers, which, agreeable as they may 
be to sense, are frequently prejudicial to the 
patient. At the suggestion of Mr. Burch, the 
resident medical officer of the London Hospital, 
some money had been collected for the construction 
of cases to be placed in the wards of that hospital. 
In the conveyance of useful plants from one coun- 
try to another, the plan has been of signal benefit 
to mankind. J ormerly plants were packed in 
moss in boxes, or allowed to grow during the 
voyage, and, in consequence, a large proportion of 
them died. Now, the same arrangement which 
protected them from noxious influences in large 
towns, was found available in preserving the plants 
during long voyages from the salt spray and rough 


winds, from extremes of heat and cold, in admit- 


ting the light, and retaining the water, which on 
ship-board is often a valuable commodity. In 
1833 two cases, filled with British plants, were 
entrusted to Captain Mallard, who engaged to 
follow out directions, and take them with him to 
Sydney. When they arrived, after four or five 
months, at their place of destination, the plants 
were in full health, and a primrose which was in 
flower created no little sensation among the colo- 
nists. They were refilled with Australian plants, 
which reached England in perfectly good condi- 
tion, and some of which had never been seen alive 
before in this country. From this time the plan 
became gradually adopted, in this and other coun- 
tries, for the transport of plants. One or two 
examples will show the benefit it has conferred in 
this respect. The late Mr. Williams, the 
missionary, on leaving this country in 1839 took 
with him a plant of banana, so important in the 
food which it furnishes to man, and introduced it 
into one or two of the Navigator Islands, where it 
was previously unknown. Mr. Fortune conveyed 
twenty thousand tea-plants in these cases in safety 
and perfect health from Shanghae to the Himalayas. 
Some of the finest palms that now decorate our 
large conservatories could not have been brought 
over to this country but for Mr. Ward’s. inven 
tion; for even the seeds of these plants, in conse 
quence of the oily matter which they contain, be 
come decomposed when brought over in the 
ordinary way. They are now placed in the mould 
in a closed case; germination takes place during 
the voyage, and the young palm is found to be 
developed on arrival at the place of destination. 
Sir W. Hooker bears ample testimony to the 
success of the plan, and states that in about four 
years nearly three thousand plants have been dis- 
patched to different parts of the world, When 
Captain M‘Clintock left for the Arctic regions, 
a case containing British plants was entruste 
to him, and, when last heard of, the plants 
had passed successfully through one polar winter. 
Having glanced at the various philosophical pur 
poses to which these cases may be applied, such a8 
observations upon the habits of plants in an unas: 
turbed atmosphere, the value of different moulds, 
and the action of the several vital stimuli, a” 
having exhibited a plant of Linaria cymballariam 
illustration of the effects produced by deficient light, 
the Lecturer proceeded to notice the application to 
animals and man. Philosophers have long been 
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aware of the influence exerted by plants in counter- 

balancing the effects of animal respiration. Towards 
the end of the last century, Lavoisier led the way in 
determining what has been happily called ‘‘nature’s 
balance,” by showing the exact changes produced 
in the atmosphere by the respiration of animals. 

Priestley, soon after, proved by experiments with 
growing plants in air that had been vitiated by re- 
spiration and combustion, that they restored air so 
vitiated to its original purity. Senebier demon- 
strated the precise action exerted by plants in decom- 

posing carbonic acid and fixing the oxygen, and 
that this takes place in water as wellas ait. Bous- 
singault further proved that plants decompose 
water, and, from this, furnish another source of 
oxygen to air that has been deteriorated by animal 
life. Now, these counterbalancing actions of 
animal and vegetable life, which are ever going on 
in the world without, and which are among the 
greatest marvels in the economy of Nature, may 
be realised most completely in one of these cases. 

Mr. Ward, felt this, and accordingly in 1841 esta- 
blished in his largest fern-house, in a capacious 
earthenware vessel given to him by Mr. Alfred 
White, an aquarium for fish and plants. In this 
vessel, which contained twenty gallons of water, 
and which he surrounded with rock-work raised 
several feet above its margin, he placed gold and 
silver fish in company with several aquatic plants, 
viz., Valisneria spiralis, Pontederia crassipes, 

Pistia stratiotes, and Papyrus elegans. In _ this 
miniature lake, the water of which was never 
changed, but kept in a constantly pure state by 
the action of the associated plants, the animals 
lived in a healthy condition for many years. This 
aquarium or vivarium soon gave the hint to Mr 

Bowerbank, who procured a large glass jar, in 
which he placed sticklebacks, minnows, and snails, 
with plants of Valisneria, and covered in the jar 
with a piece of glass. Mr. Mitchell, of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, states that the jar just noticed gave 
him the suggestion for the interesting vivaria at 
the Gardens. Aquaria in open bottles would seem 
to have been ornaments of the philosopher's study 
nearly a hundred years ago, as a coloured illustra- 
tion in a work by Ledermiiller, published in 1763, 
will prove. All that Mr. Ward claims credit for, 
is the having introduced them into his closed cases, 
and depended for success entirely upon the counter- 
balancing actions of animal and vegetable life. The 
individual to whom is due the merit of having’ in- 
troduced marine vivaria into London is Mrs. 
Thynne. Having procured some living madrepores 
when at Torquay in the autumn of 1846, she placed 
them in some sea-water in a bottle covered with a 
bladder, and brought them safely to town. They 
were then transferred to two glass bowls, the sea- 
water being kept aerated by being daily poured 
backwards and forwards, and being, moreover, 
periodically renewed by a fresh supply from. the 
coast. In the spring of 1847, Mrs. Thynne sent 
for some pieces of rock, shells, &c., to which living 
sea-weeds were attached, and subsequently de- 
pended upon the action of these for the purification 
of the water. For the removal of the conferve 
which cover fresh-water aquatic plants, fresh-water 
snails are very serviceable. They are recommended 
to be introduced into vivaria for this purpose, in 
the number of the Microscopical Journal for Sept. 2, 
1841, and, prior to that time were used by Mr. 
Cornelius Varley. By considerably increasing the 
volume of air, and introducing plants of high 
purifying action, there can be little doubt that 
these cases may be applied to the higher animals 
and even toman. Medical men have long felt the 
want of buildings in which they might imitate the 
climate of any country, and adapt it to the neces- 
sities of the patient. In the early part of the pre- 
sent century, one or,.two physicians paid particular 
attention to the maintenance of equable temperature 
in the rooms of consumptive patients, through the 
aid of German stoves, and what was then known of 
the principles of ventilation ; and Dr. Arnott, in 
his ‘Elements of Physics’ published more than twenty 
years back, describes a contrivance for the same 
purpose. From Mr. Ward, however, emanated the 
Suggestion for the construction of a Sanatorium 





upon philosophical principles. His views were first 
brought before the public in the lecture delivered 
by Professor Faraday in April, 1838, and are 
clearly laid down in the first edition of his work, 
‘The Growth of Plants, &c.,’ published 1842. 
Those who are acquainted with the means by which 
M. Payerne and his crew contrived to remain for 
twenty-four hours in a submarine vessel under the 
Seine, will feel that, whatever may be the difficul- 
ties in the erection and renewal of air of such a 
building, they are not insurmountable. Sir J. 
Paxton’s design for a Sanatorium in connexion 
with the Hospital for Consumption at Victoria 
Park, would seem to realize the sort of edifice pro- 
posed by Mr. Ward. 


Society or Arts.—May 3rd.—The Rev. Dr. 
Booth, F.R.S., in the chair. The paper read was 
‘On the Decimalization of Coins and Accounts,’ 
by Mr. W. Miller, Cashier, Bank of England. 
In the commencement of the paper the author 
stated that he proposed briefly to show, first, the 
inconvenience of the present irregular notation, and 
the convenience of the decimal system; secondly, 
how far the decimal system of notation could be 
applied to our present weights, leaving out of the 
question measures ; and thirdly, how our coins and 
accounts could be completely decimalized, without 
so greatly interfering with present habits as to pro- 
duce confusion. The decimal system of notation, 
he conceived, had its origin in the constitution of 
man, and upon it the arithmetical system was 
based, but before we could apply its rules with our 
unequal weights, measures, and money, we had to 
convert all these quantities into their common ele- 
ments, enumerated decimally, or to reduce all sub- 
ordinate quantities into decimal fractions of the 
largest. ‘These difficulties were illustrated by a 
number of examples worked hoth by the present 
and by a decimal system, and the immense advan- 
tages of the latter were palpably shown by the 
smaller. number of figures required to work out a 
given problem. In every trade and _ profession, 
and in our entire commercial system this was the 
case, more or less, and the expressed opinions of 
the greatest men in the scientific world, of some 
of the leading merchants, and of some of the most 
extensive retail traders, might be quoted to this 
effect. The history of the pound of weight and the 
pound of money were then given to the Norman 
Conquest, when an adjustment of the money to 
the Norman system took place, and the troy pound 
and the pound Tower came to be used. He recom- 
mended the retention of the pound avoirdupoise, 
consisting of 7,000 grains, though he considered it 
unfortunate that the royal commissioners appointed 
in 1818, did not restore the historical pound of 
7,200 grains. If we preserved our pound weight 
as an unit, and chose to decimalize it, the most im- 
portant of the shopkeepers’ weights would remain 
the same. The first step to be taken in reforming 
the weights was one which would not affect in the 
remotest degree the convenience of the poor. It 
was not a small question of ounces or pence, be- 
come a large one by the number of people affected 
by it; it was an enormous evil, affecting a smaller 
number. He meant the question of tons, hundred- 
weights, quarters, and pounds, to which he had 
directed attention in the Custom House, where 
they had timber in loads and feet, spirits in gallons 
and gills, or 32nd of gallons, and other absurdities 
which he would not stop to enumerate. Now, 
without waiting for the solution of the question of 
a decimal division of money, weights, and mea- 
sures, or no decimal divisions, with regard to these 
irregular multiples, those of the pound weight at 
least, he contended that it was the bounden duty 
of the government at once to deal. A committee 
of merchants would so adjust the duties in a few 
hours to a per centage on the pounds, as to leave 
the revenue where it was. An act of parliament 
might then be passed, permissive of the use of 
decimal multiples of the pound to a certain time, 
after which none other multiples should be used. 
The customs and excise all over the realm should 
immediately set the example of their use; the mer- 





chants and wholesale traders would immediately 


follow their example. Great progress might be 
made, step by step, in this way. He then pro- 
ceeded to consider the decimalization of our money, 
and after giving a brief history of our currency in 
former times, he proceeded to remark on the advan- 
tages we enjoyed from the well-regulated currency 
of the present. We had the largest gold currency 
that ever the worid saw kept up, under the present 
regulations, to its full weight. We had a silver 
coinage, current for a little more than its value, 
which kept it at home, subserving to the sovereign, 
and in decimal relation to it. We had a small 
copper coinage, subserving the silver, deriving, as 
the silver did, its value from the sovereign; but 
not in decimal relation to either. And this was the 
one defect in what he maintained was otherwise by 
far the most convenient, the most valuable, and the 
cheapest currency in the world. The author then 
exhibited a table showing in one column the pre- 
sent value of all the different coins in circulation, 
and in the second column the new value, which he 
proposed they should have so as to subserve a 
decimal system. There was the most perfect agree- 
ment between the two columns down to the four- 
penny, which, as well as the three-penny piece, 
would require to be diminished in value 4 per cent. ; 
they would then pass under their present names for 
16 farthings and 12 farthings respectively. The 
large penny with the rim, which weighs nearly an 
ounce, would require to be raised in value 20 per 
cent. The remaining copper coins would be re- 
duced in value 4 per cent. There would be no- 
thing absurd in this; for there would be still four 
farthings to the penny, and two farthings to the 
halfpenny. The poor man would have the penny 
about which there has been so much needless talk, 
near enough for all practical purposes. In conclu- 
sion the author stated that a system of currency 
should stand upon its merits in relation to all 
classes. If this decimal system be not good for all 
it was good for nothing. 


GEOLOGICAL.—April 5th.—Professor E. Forbes, 
President, in the chair. Robert Etheridge, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow. The following communica- 
tions were read:—1. ‘On some Mammaliferous De- 
posits in the Valley of the Nene, near Peterborough,” 
by J. Trimmer, Esq., F.G.8. Bones and teeth 
of elephant, ox, and stag have been found in the 
gravel beds near Orton Hall, about three miles 
south-west of Peterborough, and are now in the 
collection of the Marchioness of Huntly. The 
Orton gravels (with alternations of sand and clay) 
are of fluvio-marine origin, and contain, besides the 
fossil bones, marine, fluviatile, and terrestrial shells ; 
among the last appears the Bulimus Lackamensis. 
The gravel is spread over the Oxford clay and 
oolitic rock in a direction parallel to the valley, ex- 
tending to a height of twenty feet above the level 
of the Nene, and appears to have been formed from 
the materials of the denuded boulder-clay, with an 
increased proportion of oolitic materials, brought 
down by the ancient Nene. The author considers 
this deposit to be of the same age as the mammal- 
iferous fresh-water beds of the Thames valley and 
the estuarine beds of the valley of the Nar. 2. ‘On 
the Geological Structure and Erratic Phenomena 
of part of the Bavarian Alps,’ by M. A. Schlagint- 
weit. Communicated by the President. The author 
described in detail the characters and relations of 
the several geological formations that enter into 
the constitution of the district (about twenty-five 
English miles square) between the Loisach valley 
on the west and the Isar on the east, including the 
Noth, Zuspitze, Alpspitze, Wetterstein, and other 
mountains. The rocks described were the lower 
alpine limestone and dolomite, equivalent probably 
to the muschelkalk ; the lower and upper lias and 
the Jura; the upper alpine limestone, perhaps 
Neocomian age ; and lastly the cretaceous beds with 
orbittalites. These are all greatly disturbed by 
an extensive and intricate system of faultings and 
flexures, such as obtain throughout the alpine dis- 
tricts; and cases of inversionare notrare. Masses 
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of gypsum, with dolomitic breccia and cellular 
limestone (Cargneuile), occur along some of the 
chief lines of disturbance. Observations on glacier- 
action in this region were also made by the author, 
and particularly on the rounding, polishing, and 
striation of rocks, which conditions, however, were 
shown sometimes to occur from the exfoliation to 
which some granitic and gneissose rocks are subject ; 
these rocks presenting fresh rounded surfaces, 
already polished and striated, on the removal of 
each successive flake from their exterior, 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — May 8th.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair.—Captain 
Thomas Wilson, R.N., Acton Ayrton, and John 
Smith, Esqs., were elected Fellows. Papers read 
were:—1, ‘Observationson the Territory of Burica, in 
the Province of Chiriqui,’ by J. H. Smith, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., of Panama. 2. ‘Tour up the river 
Gambia beyond the falls of Barraconda,’ by J. 
Smyth O’Connor, Esq., Governor, communicated 
by the Colonial Office. The chairman stated that 
Dr. Daniell, a fellow of the Society, and surgeon to 
Her Majesty’s forces on the Gambia and in Sierra 
Leone, who had just returned from Africa, was 
present, Dr. Daniell had lived in Africa up- 
wards of seventeen years, and was a proof that 
Englishmen could thrive in those regions. He had 
been led to mention this circumstance because the 
expedition up the Niger and Chadda, as recom- 
mended by this Society, was, through the counte- 
nance of Lord Clarendon and the skilful arrange- 
ments of the Admiralty, aided by Mr. McGregor 
Laird, about to proceed under the command of the 
experienced Mr. Consul Becroft. He had specially 
adverted to Dr. Daniell, asa medical authority who 
could be of the utmost service in giving advice 
respecting the management of Europeans in those 
climates. He also announced that, at the desire 
of Her Majesty's government, he had prepared a 
series of instructions for the guidance of the scien- 
tific officers of this expedition. 


R. S. Lireratore.— May 10th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.-P., in the chair. Mr. Hogg read an 
account of the Assyrian mound called Tel-E’Sala- 
hich, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, which 
had been sent to him by the Rev. Mr. Porter, a 
missionary resident in that city. Mr. Porter states 
that a sculptured slab has been found there, which, 
he thinks, is that probably of the king or founder, 
and that, though in some degree injured by weather, 
it is at least as perfect as those still remaining at 
the Nahr-el-Kelb. Damascus is exactly the place 
where one would naturally expect to meet with 
Assyrian records, as it is one of the oldest inhabited 
sites in the world, and is mentioned in many of the 
earliest Assyrian inscriptions. Mr. Porter, in his 
letter, gives an interesting account of the Roman 
remains still existing at Damascus, which seem to 
be much more considerable than might have been 
anticipated from the narratives of travellers. 


Syro-Eeypr1an. —May 9th.— Samuel Sharp, 
Esq., in the chair. 1. The Rev. Dr. Turnbull 
exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Langdon, a scarabzeus 
with the name Rameses inscribed, as is generally 
the case, as an after act upon a funeral memento 
already prepared. The name being, although a 
royal one, in this case that of a private person, gave 
no clue to the age of the scarabeeus. Also an 
agate seal from Assyria, without inscription, and 
having a pretty deep intaglio of two lions sitting in 
reverse to each other, the head of one and the feet 
of the other. It was suggested that this device 
might have an astronomical meaning, and refer to 
the two solstices. 2. A paper was read ‘On the 
Political State of Egypt under Seti- Meneptah IL., at 
the period of the Exodus,’ by Miss Fanny Corbaux. 


Cuemicat.—March 30th.—Colonel Philip Yorke, 


President, in the chair. Thereport of the Council, 





and the audited account of the Treasurer, were read. 
The following: gentlemen were elected officers :— 
President, Col. Philip Yorke.  Vice- Presidents, 
who have filled the office of President, W. T. 
Brande, Esq., Dr. C. G. B. Daubeny, and Profes- 
sor Graham. Vice-Presidents, Dr. H. Bence 
Jones, Dr. Longstaff, Robert Warington, Esq., 
and Dr. Williamson. Secretaries, B. C. Brodie, 
Esq., and Dr. Theophilus Redwood. Foreign 
Secretary, Dr. A. W. Hofmann. Treasurer, Robert 
Porrett, Esq. Other Members of the Council, Dr. 
Thomas Anderson, Dugald Campbell, Esq., Dr. 
Warren De la Rue, Dr. Gladstone, Dr. William 
Herapath, Charles Heisch, Esq., Dr. W. A. Miller, 
H Pattinson, Esq., Dr. John Stenhouse, 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., John Thomas Way, Esq., 
Dr. George Wilson. 


April 3rd.—Col. Philip Yorke, President, in the 
chair. Aug. Kekulé, Ph.D. and Mr. Reinhold 
Hofmann were elected Associates of the Society. 
Mr. John Thomas Way delivered a discourse on 
some points in agricultural chemistry, in which he 
referred more especially to the results of his inves- 
tigations on the influence of certain parts of the 
soil in separating saline and other matters from 
their solution in water, and in absorbing and fixing 
the valuable constituents of manure, so as to pre- 
sent them in an available form to the roots of 
plants, 


April 17th.—Col. Philip Yorke, President, in the 
chair. A paper was read ‘On the Composition of 
a specimen of Atacamite from the province of 
Copiapo, Chili,’ by Mr. Frederic Field. The 
mineral referred to in this communication crystal- 
lises in right rhombic prisms as well as hexagonal 
tables. It is of a deep emerald green colour, 
perfectly transparent, and very lustrous. The re- 
sults of analysis nearly accorded with the formula 
CaCl, 8Ca0 +5HO. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 1 p.m. 


Tuesday.—Meteorological, 7 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

_ Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

-- Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Casualties of 
Tunneling, with examples, by Mr. W. M. 
Peniston, M. Inst, C.E.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. J. Tyndall on 
some Phenomena of Heat, Mine-Gas, &c.) 


Wednesday.—Linnean, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. S. W. Leonard on the 
Microscope as applied to Art, Science, Manu- 
factures and Commerce.) 

— Geological, 8 p.m.— (1. Continuation of Mr. 
Westwood’s paper on some Fossil Insects from 
the Purbecks and the Oolite; 2. On the Strue- 
ture and Affinities of the Rudista, by S. P. 
Woodward, Esq., F.G.S.; 3. On the dimensions 
of the London Clay, on its most fossiliferous 
strata, and on the Bagshot Sands in the Isle of 
Sheppey, by J. Prestwich, Esq., F.G.S.; 4. On 
the distinctive physical and palmontological 
features of the London Clay and the Brackles- 
ham Sands, by J. Prestwich, Esq., F.G.S.) 

— R. 8. Literature, 8} p.m. 

—  Archwological, 8} p.m.—(Captain Shortt on Berry 
and Sidbury Castles.) —- 

Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m, 

_— Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(M. T. Masters, Esq., 
on Botany.) 

Friday.—Ethnological, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

— Philological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

— _ Royal Institution, 8} p.m,—(B. C. Brodie, Esq., on 
Melting Points.) ae 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

_ Botanic, 4 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on the 
importance of the Study of Physics as a branch 
of Education for all Classes.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dresden, May 14th, 
YESTERDAY the poet Andersen arrived here, from 
Copenhagen, on a tour to Italy, accompanied by a 
young Danish nobleman confided to his care. 
Andersen was very well-looking, and in good 
spirits. He went the same evening to the theatre, 











where a box was offered to him for every night ag 
long as he should remain here. After the play wag 
over he went to the house of Frau von Serre, who 
had invited his friends to meet him, and amongst 
them the poets Gutzkow, Auerbach, Hammer, Otto 
Roquette, and the well-known traveller, Neige. 
bauer, whose guide-books are to be met with every- 
where, and highly approved of by anybody Visiting 
the southern parts of Europe. Andersen ig very 
tall and lank ; he surpassed in size everybody jn 
the room. He expressed great satisfaction in see. 
ing again so many well-known faces, and put on 
a great liveliness of manner, not altogether becom. 
ing to him. He will only stay a few days, and 
then go on to Venice ; for, unfortunately, he is 
compelled to hurry, in order to be home again, 
after a lapse of two months, as his proof-sheets arg 
waiting for him, He speaks German very badly, 
and by no means fluently ; still, when telling one of 
his charming little fairy-tales, his mistakes are so 
naive, and his manner is so well adapted to the 
thing, that they bear a thousand times’ repetition, 
Singularly enough he has met Dickens here, who 
was never before in Dresden, we suppose. 

Otto Roquette, the author of ‘ Waldmeister's 
Brantfahrt,’ a charming little tale, will stay in 
Dresden during the summer. The young poet pos- 
sesses the talent of setting his songs to music, 
and singing them while accompanying himself 
which produces the most pleasing effect, and re- 
minds one of the minstrels of times long gone by. 
Hans von Biilow, a young pianoforte player, a pu- 
pil of Liszt, has settled here also. He performs 
the compositions of his master with great execution 
and taste, and we doubt not the young man some 
day will rank amongst the first-rate players of Ger 
many, which, we know, is saying a great deal, 

The musical world at the present moment is 
carrying on a sort of warfare amongst each other; 
the partisans of Wagner, the composer of Lohegrin 
and the Tanhduser, pretend that his music, which is 
expressive of thoughts and not of feelings, and has 
no melodies whatever, is the right style of music 
becoming our age; that the old masters are to be 
discarded; that Beethoven and Mozart are the 
tiber wundene Standpunks, as their phrase runs, and 
a sort of pedestal or footstool for Wagner's merits, 
The head of this party is Liszt, and Weimar is the 
place where the operas of Wagner are chiefly given. 
Mr. Brendal, of Leipzig, is editor of a Gazette 
entirely devoted to advocate this style of music, 
and the contributors to this paper are not sparing 
in invectives against those who will not acknow- 
ledge Mr. Wagner’s merits and believe in the 
tiber wundene Standpunks. The public, of course, 
know very little of the whole concern, and cannot 
understand what it is all about ; but the one thing 
they are pretty sure of is, that Mozart's music will 
please them at any time, and that they would 
rather not go to the theatre whenever Lohegrinis 
to be given; for the great beauty of this music 
is only to be understood by those who have 4 
thorough knowledge of harmony, which will never 
be the case with the great bulk of the people. 
Wagner is one of the exiled of 1848. 








VARIETIES. 


The late Lord Cockburn.—Of all the great pleaders 
of the Scottish bar Mr. Cockburn is the only one 
who is capable of touching, with a bold hand, 
the chords of feeling—who can, by one plain word, 
and one plain look, convey the whole soul of tender- 
ness, or appeal with the authority of a true prophetto 
yet higher emotions which slumber in many bosoms, 
but are dead, I think, in none. As every truly 
pathetic speaker must be, Mr. Cockburn 1s 4 
homely speaker ; but he carries his homeliness toa 
length which I do not remember ever to have 
heard any other truly great speaker venture upon. 
He uses the Scottish dialect—always its music, and 
not unfrequently its words—quite as broadly a 
Mr. Clerk of Eldin—and perhaps, at first heanng, 
with rather more vulgarity of effect—for he 1s 4 
young man, and I have already hinted that no 
young man can speak Scotch with the same mr 
punity as an old one. Nevertheless, I am sul 
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no man who has witnessed the effect which Mr. 
Cockburn produces upon a Scottish jury would 
wish to see him alter anything in his mode of ad- 
dressing them. He is the best teller ofa plain story 
lever heard. He puts himself completely upon 
alevel with those to whom he speaks; he enters 
into all the feelings with which ordinary persons are 
likely to listen to the first statement from a partial 
mouth, and endeavours, with all his might, todestroy 
the impression of distrustfulness which he well 
knows he has to encounter. He utters no word 
which he is not perfectly certain his hearers under- 
stand, and he points out no inference before he has 
prepared the way for it, by making his hearers 
understand perfectly how he himself hasbeen brought 
to adopt it. He puts himself in the place 
of his audience,—an obvious rule, no doubt, 
but in practice, above all others, difficult, and 
which it requires the skill of a very master in the 
knowledge of human nature to follow with precision. 
Instead of labouring, as most orators do, to impress 
on the minds of his audience a high notion of his 
own powers and attainments, this man seems to be 
anxious about nothing except to make them forget 
that he wears a gown, and to be satisfied that they 
are listening to a person who thinks, feels, and 
judges like themselves. It is not his ambition to 
be admired; he wishes only to be trusted. He 
does not, by one word or gesture, show that he 
aspires to be reckoned a great man ; but it is plain 
that he would give the world they should believe 
him to be an honest one. And, after he has been 
allowed to tell his story in his own way for ten 
minutes, I would defy Diogenes himself to doubt 
it. His use of the language, and his still more ex- 
quisite use of the images and allusions of common 
Scottish life, must contribute in the most powerful 
manner to his success in this first great object of all 
his rhetoric. There is an air of broad and undis- 
guised sincerity in the simple tones and energetic 
phrases he employs, which finds its way like a 
charm to the very bottom of the hearts around him. 
He sees it painted in their beaming and expanding 
faces, and sees, and knows, and feels at once that 
hiseloquence is persuasive. Once so far victorious, 
he is thenceforth irresistible. He has established 
an understanding between himself and his audience 
—a feeling of fellowship and confidence of com- 
munion—which nothing can disturb. The elec- 
tricity of thought and of sentiment passes from his 
face to theirs, and thrills back again from theirs to 
his. He has fairly come into contact ; he sees their 
breasts lie bare to his weapon, and he will make no 
thrust in vain.—Lockhart’s Peter's Letters. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No.3, Patt Matt East, anp 7, St. MarTIN’s PLAce, 
RAFALGAR Square, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 


PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

, are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 

coe a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Juty, and for the con- 

venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 

be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*.* Prospectuses sent free on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 

2 LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

Since the Establishment of this Society, 5074 Policies have been 
issued for £2,090,029 with £90,365 of Annual Premiums. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 184% and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 


by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1812 ona healthy life is now 
increased to £1260. 


Profits divided every five years. 
assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
aie lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 


Policies issued free of § 8 
=e of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 


Agents wanted for vacant places. 
Ps cen Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
i obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





Just published, One thick Volume, with Plates and Tinted 
Lithograph, 18s. 
"TRAVELS ‘ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks 
on the Vocabularies of A i 


MD.,F.R.S. 





Languages, by R. G. Latuam, 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 


President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole Jife, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 


Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £106 at death. 











Age| First |Second| Third Fourth Fifth |Remainder 
Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

Es. di£e dj £s.a/£ s dj} £8.d.) £8. d 
20/018 2}019 2} 10 3 344 128 i1s 2 
30/1 3 911 5-211 6 8B F1 8 44110 0} 210 5 
40 {111 10]113 9111510 |] 118 1}2 06] 3 8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858,and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. | . Amount. 
£ £ 6. & s.d, 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 ‘ 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be ¢ 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 

North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Establighed 1834. Capital One Million. 


Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
of $000 Policies. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. $ 


By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by. 

EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 


14th September, 1853. esident Director. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London: Instituted in 1696, extended to Life Insurance 1836. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities granted. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William Ashley John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cust E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
Arthur Eden, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 
John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. John Sperling, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 
Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


Lirre DerartmMent.—Insurances effected before the 24th of June 
next will participate in profits one year earlier than if effected 
after that date. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the premiums 
on all policies entitled to participate were abated 524 per cent., 
that is to say,a premium of 100/. was reduced to 47/. 10s. No 
charge for stamps. 

Finr Department.—Insurances are effected on every descrip- 
tion of property, at the usual rates. 


By order, RICHARD RAY, Sec. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
Esta, iisHep 1835.—Caritaz, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Rurroughs, Esq. Edward Lee. Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS fof the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 


INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 


No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 





Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. — 
Messrs. S. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 

that they are now registering orders for the,March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 

LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; 

LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street; 

MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place ; 

DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree; 

GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 

DUBLIN, at 1, Cramptoa Quay ; 

BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; 

SOUTH WALES, at 13, King Street, Bristol. 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES, that their ALES,so strongly recom- 
mended by the Medical Profession, may be procured in DRAUGHT 
and BOTTLES, GENUINE, from all the most Respectable 
LICENSED VICTUALLERs, on ‘“‘ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
being specially asked for. 
When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its having ‘‘ ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 





THE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 

Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS, 

JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN’S HERBACEOUS 


[APSNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 


when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid, or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath will scarcely ever be taken without 
it. Inthe buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it is 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c.—Sold at Is. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
and 213, Piccadilly (6 doors west of Kegent’s Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 





The successful results of the last half century have proved beyond 
question that 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL possesses 
peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, frees it from 
scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. 
In the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mustachios, 
it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In reference to the 
hair of early childhood, the use of the oil is attended with the 
happiest effects; mild, invigorating, and purifying, in every 
instance, it dispels scurf and dandriff, and renders unnecessary the 
use of the fine comb. 

Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. ; 
and double that size, 21s. On the wrapper of each bottle are the 
words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,”’ in two lines. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 29, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


".ELESCOPES.—Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most powertul and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a peraon’s countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from ‘6 to 20 miles. 
The Royal Exhibition, 1551.—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
ful powers, an object car. be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacles. 


DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
ean be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and 
at public assemblies ; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. 


B ATR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Mr. William Courtney, of Barton Stacey, Hants, says:—“ I had 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite easy. The 
use of these Pills ought really to be known all over the world.” 

Among the many discoveries, none have conferred such a boon 
upon suffering humanity as that of BLAIR’s GOUT ani RHEU- 
MATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine vendors.—Observe that “ THomas Proc?” 
is on the Government Stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS the 
best CURE for ABSCE 3S, PILES, FISTULAS, and 
ULCEROUS SORES.—The very satisfactory results arising from 
the use of this invaluable Ointment, in cases where patients have 
been suffering from abscesses, ulcers, piles, fistulas, or bearings 
down, have induced several of the medical profession, eminent 
for their skill, to introduce it into the hospita!s and their private 
practice, and in many instances, where the sufferer was considered 
incurable, Holloway’s Ointment, in conjunction with his Pills, 
healed the most desperate wounds, after every other method had 
been tried in vain. These fine medicines are unequalled in the 
cure of scrofala, scurvy, and other diseases of the skin.—Sold by 
all Druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s, 244, Strand. 
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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 


While bringing before the Public a New Edition of the London adaptation of Dr. 
Fliigel’s Dictionary, the Editors deem it advisable to say a few words on the subject of 
their labours, and the controversy that has ensued since the publication of their first 
edition in 1841. 

Prior to the year 1841, a book which had been printed in Germany, and which was 
known by the name of “ Fliigel’s Dictionary,” was one of the most popular works of the 
kind. The first volume, containing the English-German portion of the work, was alone 
prepared by Dr. Fliigel himself; the second volume, containing the German-English por- 
tion, was the work of another Editor. Nevertheless, “Fliigel’s Dictionary” was the name 
= es to the entire book, and as “ Fliigel’s Dictionary” it was bought 
and sold. 

The Publishers, whose names appear in the title-page of this present publication, con- 
sidered that “ Fliigel’s Dictionary” contained much valuable matter, but was susceptible 
of modification which would adapt it more peculiarly to the wants of the English student. 
It is scarcely necessary to state, that when 4 Dictionary is in two languages, the portion 
most consulted is that in which the foreign words are placed first. Thus, an Englishman, 
for instance, who would find only as many words as expressed distinct ideas in the English- 
German portion of a Dictionary, would be tolerably satisfied with its completeness, since 
his usual practice would be to take the most common expression in use, and to seek the 
foreign equivalent for that only. As for the obsolete or unusual expressions in his own 
tongue, he would never think of seeking them in a foreign Dictionary; but if they were 
forced upon hint; he would employ in their stead some more modern or more usual sub- 
stitute, On the other hand, when he wished to convert German into English, he would no 
longer be at his own discretion, but at that of a mass of authors, old and new, who, 
addressing their fellow-countrymen, would be likely to employ all the resources of their 
language, and he would require in his Dictionary a far greater number of words than when 
engaged in the contrary process. 

Persons of experience will almost wonder that a truth so obvious requires even this 
brief explanation. But it is necessary clearly to set forth the principle, that the English- 
foreign portion of a Dictionary should be as limited as possible, while the foreign-English 
portion should be as copious as possible; because that principle, though not carried out 
with the utmost rigour, was really the foundation of the English “Fligel.” The first, or 
English-German part, contained much that was useless to the English student, and therefore 
this first part was by the Editors of the London Edition abridged. The second, or German- 
English part, on the other hand, was deficient in much that would have been useful to the 
English student, and was for that reason increased. That there might be no mistake as 
to the purpose of their editorial labours, the title-page of the London Dictionary a 
declared that it was “ Fliigel’s complete Dictionary, adapted to the English student, wit 
great additions and improvements.” When Dr. Fliigel, in the Preface to his Third Edition, 
says that the London Editors, by the alteration of his Dictionary, have rendered a 
“thorough verbal acquaintance with Shakspeare impossible,” he asserts no more than 
they are perfectly willing to concede, They did not prepare a Dictionary for the purpose 





of enabling German students to read early English poets, but had in view, as their title 
page declared, English students only, who would scarcely turn to a foreign Dictionary to 
find the obsolete expressions of their own tongue. 

Proceeding on the principle that the first part of the work was to be abridged and the 
second to be augmented, the Editors made abundant use of Dr. Heyse’s Dictionary, then in 
course of publication, for the purpose of introducing a great number of German expressi 
not to be found in the original “Fliigel.” They also adopted the plan of marge 
division of a word into separate parts of speech, or (in the case of verbs) into di 
voices, by placing a Roman figure at the head of each division, and denoting by Arabie 
figures varieties in signification only, ‘THESE ALTERATIONS have been PRACTICALLY 
APPROVED by Dr, Fligel himself; since in the Third Edition of his Dictionary, which 
appeared in 1847, he availed himself of much additional matter introduced by the London 
Editors, and in a Dictionary published last year by his son, under his own co-operation, the 
plan of distinguishing between division and sub-division is adopted throughout. The 
worth of the practical praise conveyed by this imitation of the London Edition is far 
greater than that of the verbal censure contained in the Pamphlet and the Preface, in 
which Dr. Fliigel assailed the London Editors and Publishers as if they had been guilty of 
a gross injustice. 

If Dr. Fliigel had sufficiently considered the import of the title-page prefixed to the 
London Edition of 1841, the controversy that immediately followed the appearance of that 
Edition would never have existed. The principle of attack mainly consists in pointing out 
omissions in the first part of the Dictionary; and that this can be done casily enough, is 
readily granted by the London Editors, whose labour with respect to that part has been 
little more than one of reduction, It is on the part iz which Dr. Fliigel has professedly 
taken no share, namely, the German-English part, which has been greatly augmented by 
the London Editors, that the value of their Edition chiefly depends. As for the wrong 
which consisted in attaching Dr. Fliigel’s name indiscriminately to the two volumes, it was 
committed by the bookbuying and bookselling public long before the London Edition was 
even contemplated. However, that they may not contribute to the continuance of error, 
the Editors are willing to repeat the fact that only the first part of the so-called “Fligel’s 
Dictionary,” which was the basis of this Edition, was the work of Dr, Fliigel himself, and 
that the second part was by Dr. Sporschil. 

With respect to the New Edition which is now presented to the public, the Editors 
have only to say, that it is grounded on a thorough revision of the first London Edition, 
which appeared in 1841; the intermediate Editions having been unaltered reprints from 
the stereotype plates. In all essential particulars it is a reproduction of that Dictionary, 
“adapted to the English student,” which has so long been distinguished by a large amount 
of English patronage, and which is so highly esteemed in America, that it has been reprin 
almost verbatim in the United States under the name of “ Adler’s Dictionary.” ; 

It is almost needless to state, that the importation of the American reprint into this 
country is prohibited by the law of copyright. 
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